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Death  to  drug  traffickers? 

House  approves  sweeping  ‘ get-tough ' drug  legislation 


As  both  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House  maneuvered  in  re- 
cent weeks  to  secure  the  political 
high  ground  in  the  latest  crusade 
against  drugs,  the  House  of 
Representatives  fired  the  first 
major  salvo  earlier  this  month 
when  it  gave  overwhelming  ap- 
proval to  a "get-tough"  package 
of  anti-drug  legislation. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill 
would  specify  the  death  penalty 
for  certain  drug-related  crimes, 
permit  the  use  of  illegally  seized 
evidence  in  some  drug  trials  and 
require  to  military  to  curb  drug 
smuggling.  The  bill  was  approved 
by  a bipartisan  margin  of  392  to 
16. 

During  the  summer,  as  the 
growth  of  the  drug  crack  served 
to  intensify  national  awareness 
and  concern  for  drug  abuse  in 
general,  President  Reagan  and 
Congressional  leaders  began  call- 
ing for  bipartisan  cooperation  in 
formulating  a national  antidrug 
program.  However,  as  the  cam- 
paign got  underway  and  the  1986 
elections  drew  closer,  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  size,  cost  and 
nature  of  such  a program  seemed 
to  have  driven  a wedge  into  that 
spirit  of  unity,  as  various  players 
and  parties  jockeyed  to  gain  some 
political  advantage  from  the  drug 
issue. 

Although  both  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  branch  agree 
that  something  must  be  done  on  a 


national  scale  to  curb  drug  abuse, 
there  are  sizable  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  much  should  be 
spent  and  where  the  funds  should 
come  from. 

The  White  House  is  considering 
a two-year  plan  that  would  cost  at 
least  $250  million.  The  House  has 
forged  ahead,  however,  with  ap- 
proval of  a comprehensive, 
$5-billion,  3 year  plan.  While 
Senate  Republicans  have  not  yet 
unveiled  their  own  plan,  Senate 
Democrats  have  proposed  a 
$1. 65-billion  program  that  is 
similar  to  the  one  approved  by  the 
House. 

House  and  Senate  leaders  alike 
are  also  trying  to  find  ways  of 
paying  for  the  new  wave  of  anti- 
drug efforts.  With  both  Congress 
and  the  White  House  struggling 
to  keep  the  Federal  deficit  down 
to  the  level  set  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  budget- 
balancing law,  legislators  have 
put  some  creative  thinking  into 
how  to  finance  a multibillion- 
dollar  bill. 

Senate  majority  leader  Robert 
Dole  (R.-Kan.)  has  suggested  a 
voluntary  check-off  on  individual 
tax  returns  to  help  pay  for  part  of 
an  antidrug  program.  Senate 
Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  proposed  some  sort  of  tax  to 
pay  for  it  and  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  said  that 
Congress  should  either  break  the 
deficit  ceiling  mandated  by  the 


Gramm-Rudman  law  or  raise 
taxes.  Domestic  programs  should 
not  be  cut,  O'Neill  insisted,  to  pay 
for  the  anti-drug  program. 

Although  all  the  details  of 
Reagan's  plan  have  not  yet  been 
disclosed,  Administration  aides 
say  the  projected  cost  may  grow. 
The  $250-million  figure  originally 
used  by  the  President's  budget 
director,  James  C.  Miller,  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  a proposal, 


The  nation's  pharmaceutical 
concerns  have  been  caught  up 
in  a kind  of  "gold-rush”  fever 
as  the  Federal  Government 
and  increasing  numbers  of 
private  corporations  consider 
the  adoption  of  mandatory 
testing  for  drug  use  among  job 
applicants  and  employees. 

Spurred  by  the  nation's 
growing  concern  over  drug 
abuse,  the  total  market  for  the 
tests  — currently  estimated  at 
$80  million  in  the  United 
States  and  $115  million 
worldwide  — will  more  than 
double  by  1990,  say  analysts 
who  follow  the  diagnostic  in- 
dustry. 

Companies  such  as 
Hoffman-LaRoche  in  Nutley, 


unanimously  endorsed  by  the 
Cabinet,  to  permit  the  drug 
testing  of  more  than  one  million 
Federal  employees  in  "sensitive" 
positions.  That  alone  could  cost 
as  much  as  $50  million  in  1987. 
Reagan  remains  opposed  to  rais- 
ing taxes  for  a program.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  propose  a series  of  off- 
setting spending  cuts  to  cover  the 
1987  cost  of  his  program. 

The  House  legislation  was 
debated  and  passed  in  the  thick  of 


N.J.,  and  Syva  Corporation,  a 
subsidiary  of  Syntex  Corpora- 
tion in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  report 
drug  tests  as  being  among 
their  fastest-growing  product 
lines.  Both  companies 
manufacture  diagnostic  kits  to 
detect  drugs  such  as  LSD, 
marijuana.  PCP,  barbiturates, 
methadone  and  am- 
phetamines. 

Among  the  biggest  users  of 
drug  tests  is  the  United  States 
military,  which  administers 
more  than  3 million  tests  a 
year.  In  addition,  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  proposed 
the  testing  of  more  than  one 
million  Federal  employees  in 
sensitive  positions. 

The  New  York  Times 


an  anti-drug  fervor  that  saw  31 
separate  measures  adopted  as 
amendments  to  the  original 
sweeping  bill.  As  debate  pro- 
gressed and  members  pressed 
ahead  with  amendments  to 
"toughen’'  the  bill,  one  Con- 
gressman, Rep.  Brian  J.  Donnelly 
of  Massachusetts,  described  the 
prevailing  mood  as  "mob  men- 
tality." 

Donnelly,  a Democrat  who  sup- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


reported  on  Sept.  8 that 
diagnostic  companies  are 
scrambling  to  produce  or 
market  new  products  in  an  ef- 
fort to  cash  in  on  the  forthcom- 
ing boom.  Those  companies 
that  had  concentrated  their  ef- 
forts primarily  on  tests  for 
therapeutic  drugs  used  in 
hospitals  are  now  switching 
gears  and  focusing  on  tests  for 
abusive  drugs. 

While  many  companies  use 
drug  tests,  few  analyze  the 
specimens  themselves.  Urine 
samples  are  usually  sent  to 
private  laboratories  where  two 
types  of  tests  may  be  done. 

The  first,  a screening  test,  is 
inexpensive  and  used  to  check 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Firms  await  drug-testing  boom 


Police  become  train-wreck  specialists  — fast 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

It's  been  said  that  a police  of- 
ficer is  the  one  running  toward  a 
disaster,  not  away  from  it.  No 
police  department  has  given  more 
credence  to  that  phrase  recently 
than  the  Miamisburg,  Ohio, 
Police  Department,  which  got  an 
unexpected,  close-up  lesson  in 
disaster  response  earlier  this 
summer. 

When  15  cars  of  a freight  train 
bound  for  a chemical  plant  in  Fer- 
nald  derailed  on  July  8,  discharg- 
ing a cargo  of  phosphorus  and 
sulfur  and  a cloud  of  toxic  fumes, 
the  29-officer  Miamisburg  Police 
Department  was  thrust  into  the 
forefront  of  the  multiagency 
response,  coordinating  emergen- 
cy services  that  ranged  from  the 
evacuation  of  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  city's  residents  to 
feeding  the  task  force  of  400 
volunteers  and  emergency  service 
personnel  for  the  duration  of  the 
event. 

Establishing  itself  within  the 
first  several  hours  after  the  derail- 


ment as  the  "neutral  in- 
vestigator” into  the  accident,  the 
Miamisburg  police  took  charge  of 
evacuating  some  9,000  residents 
and  establishing  a command 
post.  For  the  most  part,  said 
Lieut.  Dick  Emmons,  the  police 
handled  the  functions  of  evacua- 
tion, perimeter  control,  neigh- 
borhood security  and  operation  of 
the  command  post  — all  in  addi- 
tion to  responding  to  routine  calls 
for  service. 

Emmons  said  that  on  the  first 
day  of  the  five-day  episode,  the 
police  were  primarily  concerned 
with  safeguarding  the  evacuated 
areas  of  the  city  and  controlling 
the  phosphorus-  and  sulfur-fueled 
fire.  When  heated  together,  sulfur 
and  phosphorus  are  extremely 
combustible  and  can  cause  explo- 
sions. As  it  was,  flames  from  the 
burning  tanker  car  rose  as  high  as 
160  feet  into  the  air.  Said  Em- 
mons, "It  was  quite  dramatic." 

The  train  and  its  chemical  cargo 
had  derailed  on  a bank  of  Bear 
Creek  some  300  feet  from  the 


Great  Miami  River. 

Given  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  the  Miamisburg  police 
made  it  a point  to  quickly  round 
up  help  from  a variety  of  quarters. 
"We  put  out  a call  for  aid  to  other 
departments  and  we  got  a big 
response  from  the  Ohio  State 
Patrol,  the  Dayton  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  Montgomery  County 
Sheriff's  Office,  the  Kettering 
Police  Department  and  the 
Centerville  Police  Department." 
said  Emmons.  "We  got  that  go- 
ing the  first  day.” 

Emmons  said  the  city  had 
drawn  up  an  evacuation  plan  in 
1976  but  that  the  plan  had  not 
been  updated  since  then.  “I’m  not 
familiar  with  (the plan],”  said  Em- 
mons, "so  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, we  just  went  about  the 
business  of  improvising  an 
evacuation,"  he  said. 

Police  officers  from  neighbor- 
ing communities  were  paired  off 
with  local  amateur  radio 
operators,  said  Emmons. 
Equipped  with  maps  of  the  area, 


the  teams  kept  in  touch  with  the 
department's  amateur  radio 
dispatch  base  and  police  com- 
manders gave  the  teams 
assignments  such  as  evacuating 
all  the  residents  on  a given  street 
from  the  100  block  to  the  500 
block.  When  the  teams  completed 
one  assignment,  they  radioed  the 
base  for  further  duties. 

In  addition,  Emmons  said, 
police  "were  going  up  and  down 
the  streets,  door-to-door."  Buses 
from  the  Regional  Transport 
Authority  were  commandeered  to 
take  those  without  private 
transportation  from  a strategic 
point  in  the  city  to  the 
Miamisburg  Senior  High  School, 
which  was  located  in  an  area  of 
the  city  not  affected  by  the  grow- 
ing chemical  cloud. 

On  Wednesday  the  9th,  the 
phosphorus-carrying  tanker  slid 
down  the  embankment,  which 
had  given  way  under  the  deluge  of 
water  poured  on  it  to  quench  the 
fire.  Another  billow  of  toxic  fumes 
was  discharged,  forcing  the 


evacuation  of  the  rest  of  the  city. 
"Whatever  the  fire  department 
had  decided  todo,"  said  Emmons, 
“we  had  decided  to  evacuate  the 
rest  of  the  city."  All  the  residents 
were  eventually  relocated  to  the 
Dayton  Convention  Center,  the 
only  facility  nearby  that  was  big 
enough  to  handle  the  city's 
population  comfortably.  "That 
was  complicated,”  he  said.  "The 
people  who  couldn't  get  out  on 
their  own  or  didn't  have  transpor- 
tation, it  was  provided  for  them. 
For  the  people  who  weren't 
mobile  we  had  enough  am- 
bulances and  volunteers  to  get 
them  out." 

No  one  had  to  be  forced  to  leave 
their  homes,  said  Emmons.  “We 
notified  them  that  a toxic  cloud 
had  been  released  from  a derailed 
train  car  and  it  was  not  safe  to  be 
in  the  area  We  evacuated  about 
86  percent  of  the  city."  he  said. 
"In  talking  to  to  the  disaster 
authority  people  — people  who 
have  experience  in  these  things  — 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


the  Bergen  County  Narcotics 
Task  Force.  Organizational 
assistance  was  also  supplied  by 
the  Port  Authority  Police  and  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Parkway 
Police. 


state  Law  Enforcement  Division, 
died  Sept.  6 of  a heart  attack  at 
age  64.  Gasque  had  been  an 
employee  of  the  division  for  37 
years. 


CONNECTICUT  - Gov.  William 
A.  O'Neill  has  announced  plans  to 
hire  nearly  300  additional  state 
troopers  over  the  next  two  years, 
bringing  the  force  up  to  1,146,  its 
highest  level  in  history.  O'Neill 
said  he  had  authorized  a recruit 
class  of  1 40  to  begin  training  in 
January.  This  would  be  followed 
by  another  class  of  140  in  June 
and  a class  of  100  in  December 

1987.  With  attrition,  the  380 
trainees  would  yield  a net  total  of 
280  troopers  by  the  middle  of 

1988. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - A man 
who  blamed  his  March  8 drunken 
driving  arrest  on  eating  four 
pounds  of  rum  cake  last  month 
changed  his  plea  to  guilty  and 
said  he  planned  to  sue  a bakery 
for  not  warning  him  about  the 
amount  of  liquor  in  the  cake. 
Robert  Nightingale,  26,  had 
pleaded  not  guilty  at  his  arraign- 
ment in  the  spring,  but  changed 
his  plea  at  the  advice  of  his  at- 
torney to  avoid  "playing 
roulette"  with  a jury  and  risking 
harsher  penalties. 

NEW  JERSEY  - Hudson  Coun- 
ty Prosecutor  Paul  DePascale  has 
recommended  that  persons  con- 
victed of  minor  crimes  be  sen- 
tenced to  work  gangs  to  make 
room  in  the  county  jail  for 
prisoners  held  on  more  serious 
charges.  The  work  crews  would 
clean  streets  and  parks  and  paint 
public  buildings,  DePascale  said, 
and  would  not  be  paid.  County 
Sheriff  Dominick  J.  Pugliese  said 
he  would  support  the  plan  "if  it 
will  ease  conditions  at  the  jail." 

Police  officers  from  several 
north  Jersey  departments  have 
begun  manning  checkpoints  at 
the  exit  ramps  of  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  to  search  for 
motorists  driving  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drugs.  The  systematic 
stops  will  be  conducted  by 
members  of  the  Fort  Lee  and 
Bergen  Police  Departments  and 


NEW  YORK  - Two  New  York 
City  police  officers  shot 
themselves  to  death  in  as  many 
days  early  this  month,  bringing  to 
seven  the  number  of  city  officers 
who  have  committed  suicide  this 
year,  compared  to  five  in  1986  and 
three  in  1984.  On  Sept.  9,  Officer 
Thomas  Lucas,  30.  shot  himself  in 
the  head  with  his  service  revolver 
in  the  second-floor  bathroom  of 
his  Queens  precinct  house.  The 
day  before,  Officer  Michael  J. 
MacNamara,  28,  wrested  a gun 
from  a Nassau  County  police  of- 
ficer who  was  escorting  him  to  the 
hospital  after  McNamara  was  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of  drunken 
driving  at  the  scene  of  a fatal  acci- 
dent in  which  a female  companion 
died.  McNamara  too  shot  himself 
in  the  head. 

New  York  City  police  officers 
who  seek  to  become  detectives 
will  now  have  to  submit  to  urine 
tests  for  drugs,  according  to  a 
departmental  order  issued  quiet- 
ly earlier  this  month.  The  new 
order  applies  only  to  applicants 
and  will  not  pertain  to  those 
already  in  the  detective  bureaus 
except  "for  cause."  The  Detec- 
tives' Endowment  Association 
has  said  it  does  not  plan  to 
challenge  the  new  order. 


FLORIDA  — The  Wackenhut 
private  security  firm  has  opened 
an  anti-terrorist  and  crisis- 
management  division  in  Coral 
Gables.  The  new  division  will  of- 
fer advice  to  corporations  and 
government  agencies  on  how  to 
prepare  for  terrorist  situations. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  - J.  Leon 
Gasque  Jr.,  assistant  chief  of  the 


An  increase  in  the  number  of 
motorists  on  state  roads  has 
brought  a sharp  rise  in  the 
number  of  speeding  tickets  issued 
during  the  summer.  State 
troopers  reportedly  wrote  10,000 
more  speeding  citations  per 
month. 

VIRGINIA  - Two  hundred 
twenty-five  participants 
gathered  in  Richmond  last  month 
for  the  First  Annual 
Neighborhood  Watch  Con- 
ference. More  than  65  percent  of 
the  attendees  at  the  Aug.  7 
gathering  were  neighborhood 
watch  block  leaders,  which  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Coun- 
cil said  made  Virginia  the  first 
state  to  promote  neighborhood 
watch  through  a statewide 
meeting. 


ILLINOIS  - Police  Chief  Lee 
Gehrke  of  Northlake  was 
suspended  last  month  for  a week, 
and  police  union  officials  said  the 
move  was  a reprisal  for  Gehrke's 
defying  a mayoral  attempt  to 
take  control  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. Gehrke,  who  has  been  chief 
of  the  Chicago  suburb  for  19 
years,  has  refused  to  comment  on 
the  suspension. 

The  number  of  Chicago  police 
applicants  testing  positive  for 
drug  use  this  year  has  dropped 
significantly  from  1986  figures, 
according  to  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicants came  up  positive  on  the 
tests,  a decline  from  28  percent 
last  year. 

Michael  D.  Wilson  was  named 
acting  director  of  the  FBI’s  field 
office  in  Chicago  last  month, 
replacing  Edward  D.  Hegarty, 
who  left  to  take  a job  with  theBal- 
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ly  Manufacturing  Corp.  Wilson, 
who  had  been  senior  assistant  to 
Hegarty,  joined  the  FBI  in  1967. 

INDIANA  — A man  who  said  he 
has  AIDS  was  arrested  on  at- 
tempted murder  charges  Sept.  3 
for  trying  to  lick  a police  officer 
attempting  to  break  up  a fight 
between  the  man  and  his  room- 
mate. John  Heider,  28,  the  AIDS 
patient,  was  ultimately  charged 
by  prosecutors  with  battery  and 
resisting  arrest. 

KENTUCKY  - Six  of  38  police 
officers  in  Newport  have  been 
given  a year  to  shed  anywhere 
from  2 to  26  pounds  or  face 
disciplinary  action.  Seven  officers 
were  overweight  this  past 
January.  The  one  who  succeeded 
in  meeting  departmental  weight 
standards  was  Lieut.  Robert  Mc- 
Cray, president  of  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  Lodge  2 in 
Newport. 

Police  in  the  state  are  reported- 
ly seeing  little  evidence  of  the 
purified  form  of  cocaine  known  as 
crack.  According  to  USA  Today, 
the  absence  of  crack  was  due  to 
the  rural  nature  of  the  state  and 
the  fact  that  Kentucky  generally 
lags  behind  in  crime  trends. 

MICHIGAN  — Bruce  Benson 
resigned  Sept.  8 as  deputy  police 
chief  in  Flint  to  become  director  of 
public  safety  at  Michigan  State 
University.  Benson,  39,  succeeds 
Richard  Bemitt,  who  retired  after 
holding  the  public  safety 
director’s  position  since  1960. 

OHIO  — A 29-member  recruit 
class  in  the  Cincinnati  Police 
Department  may  be  delayed  until 
December  or  cancelled  altogether 
due  to  budget  constraints.  City 
officials  said  that  delaying  the 
class  until  December  would  save 
the  city  $1 16,000.  Cancellation  of 
the  recruit  class  would  save  the 
city  $900,000  next  year,  accor- 
ding to  David  Rager,  the  assis- 
tant city  safety  director. 


Plains  States 


KANSAS  — The  school  board  in 
Chetopa  approved  a program  of 
searches  by  a drug-sniffing  dog 
earlier  this  month.  The  board  said 
it  wants  to  implement  the 
toughest  anti-drug  policy 
allowable  in  public  schools.  The 
move  came  after  a student  was 
found  with  marijuana. 


RIZONA  — The  state  prison 
rstem,  designed  for  8,072  in- 
ates,  now  has  9,366  and  will  not 
xept  any  more  until  new  prisons 
i Tucson  and  Douglas  are  com- 
leted.  The  new  facilities  will  of- 


fer an  additional  700  beds. 

TEXAS  — Henry  Lee  Lucas,  the 
killer  who  once  confessed  to  more 
than  300  murders  but  later 
recanted,  underwent  preliminary 
phases  of  a trial  earlier  this  month 
in  connection  with  the  1983  ax 
slaying  of  a 72-year-old  woman. 
Lucas's  attorneys  reportedly 
plan  to  argue  that  his  confession 
in  the  murder  of  Librada  Apodaca 
was  coerced  through  the  use  of 
drugs. 

UTAH  — Sheriff  Steve  Brown  of 
Wayne  County  pleaded  guilty 
earlier  this  month  to  molesting  a 
12-year-old  girl.  Local  officials 
say  the  guilty  plea  disqualifies 
him  for  office  and  they  expect  his 
resignation. 


CALIFORNIA  — The  National 
School  Safety  Center  at  Pepper- 
dine  University  has  been  awarded 
a $1. 4-million  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention.  The 
grant  will  be  used  to  mount  a cam- 
paign that  stresses  the  need  for 
drug-free  schools  and  the  expan- 
sion of  drug  education  programs, 
and  for  NSSC  to  continue  its  ef- 
forts to  promote  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  crime  and  violence  in 
the  nation's  schools. 

IDAHO  — The  Canyon  County 
Sheriff's  Department  is  in 
desperate  need  of  11  deputies,  ac- 
cording to  the  county  commis- 
sion. Forty-four  employees  have 
left  the  department  since  January 
1986,  a turnover  rate  that  Sheriff 
Bill  Anderson  blames  on  stress. 

OREGON  — This  November, 
voters  in  the  state  will  be  asked  to 
decide  whether  the  possession 
and  cultivation  of  marijuana  for 
personal  use  should  be  legalized. 
More  than  87,000  signatures  — 
26,000  more  than  were  needed  — 
were  collected  to  get  the  initiative 
on  the  ballot.  Attorney  General 
Dave  Frohnmayer  predicted  the 
proposition  would  be  "trashed  on 
election  day." 

Gov.  Vic  Atiyeh  has  urged  the 
state  prison  system  to  test 
guards  and  job  applicants  for 
drug  use,  and  to  create  teams  that 
would  search  for  drugs. 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and 
Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 

Day  and  Evening  Courses. 

For  information,  call: 

John  Fitzgerald. 

(212)  344  2626. 
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Circling  their  wagons: 


Flint  residents  hire  their  own  security 


Living  in  an  exclusive 
neighborhood  does  not  always  of- 
fer exclusion  from  crime,  as  the 
residents  of  the  Woodcroft 
Estates  section  of  Flint,  Mich., 
have  learned. 

When  Dayne  L.  Davis,  a Flint 
realtor,  was  stabbed  in  the  chest 
outside  his  home  the  response 
was  "swift  and  expensive":  the 
community  hired  its  own  police 
force.  Residents  who  wish  extra 
protection  contribute  $300  an- 
nually to  a neighborhood  kitty  to 
pay  off-duty  Flint  police  officers 
to  patrol  Woodcroft  Estates 
daily.  The  officers  are  armed  and 
patrol  in  cars  marked  "Woodcroft 
Crime  Patrol." 

Since  the  program's  inception 
last  October,  about  $40,000  has 
been  collected  from  130  of  the  200 
households  in  the  area,  said 
Davis. 

The  community  contacted  the 
Flint  Police  Department  through 
the  local  foot  patrol  officer.  "We 
told  that  person  what  we  had  in 
mind  and  through  that  person  we 
made  contacts  with  other 
policemen  who  were  willing  to 
work  off-duty,"  Davis  explained. 

Davis  said  that  when  he  was 
assaulted  last  summer,  he  was 
"stunned"  that  something  like 
that  could  happen  in  Woodcroft. 
"It  was  beyond  my  comprehen- 


sion." he  said.  "From  that  point 
on  I sent  a letter  to  my  neighbors 
saying  that  we've  got  people  on 
the  streets  coming  into  our 
neighborhood  and  they  don’t  care 
what  they  do  to  you." 

A committee  was  promptly 
formed  to  investigate  various 
security  programs.  Security 
guards  were  ruled  out,  said  Davis, 
because  they  cannot  carry  guns 
and  there  was  a possible  legal 
problem  regarding  arrests. 
Neighborhood  surveillance 
groups  were  likewise  rejected,  he 
said,  because  community 
residents  "do  not  want 
witnesses"  but  rather  " action"  if 
a crime  is  being  committed. 

In  addition,  said  Davis,  "we 
have  a lot  of  elderly  people  who 
live  in  this  particular  neigh- 
borhood and  they're  not  going  to 
get  out  and  drive  around  and  take 
on  that  kind  of  risk,"  said  Davis. 
"Our  neighborhood  decided  a 
civilian  cruising  through  the 
neighborhood  at  the  hours  we 
would  want  it  done  was  not  very 
safe.” 

Those  who  contribute  $300  get 
a direct-line,  emergency  phone 
number  to  the  crime-watch  of- 
ficer's vehicle  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Davis  said  there  are  five 
or  six  officers  working  on  a set 
schedule.  "They've  caught  people 


doing  all  kinds  of  things.  ’  *  * he  said. 
"Recently  they  arrested  someone 
tearing  up  a yard." 

When  a Woodcroft  Crime 
Patrol  officer  is  notified  on  his 
beeper,  the  response  is  swift.  "All 
we  to  do  is  dial  that  number  and 
give  our  address  and  they  re- 
spond immediately,"  Davis  said. 
"That’s  what  we  were  looking  for. 
response  time  that  would  come 
down  to  just  a few  minutes." 

While  Flint  has  32  neigh- 
borhood watch  programs,  which 
cover  about  86  percent  of  the 
city's  neighborhoods,  police  Sgt. 
Robert  Meyer  said  the  program  in 
Woodcroft  Estates  is  unique  in 
that  it  relies  on  paid,  off-duty  of- 
ficers rather  than  volunteers. 

However,  Meyer  was  emphatic 
in  stating  that  he  does  not  ap- 
prove of  the  Woodcroft  Estates 


program,  which  he  feels  is  "not  in 
the  spirit  of  crime  watch  where 
citizens  get  involved. 

"They  can't  be  bothered  by  it 
[crime  watch],  so  they  pay  money 
to  have  it  done,"  he  said. 

Meyer  added  that  Woodcroft 
Estates  is  already  patrolled  by 
the  West  Flint  Community 
Watch  group  and  a Flint  foot- 
patrol  officer.  Davis,  however, 
countered  by  noting  that  it 
is"silliness"  to  think  that  a foot- 
patrol  officer  can  respond  to  the 
community’s  immediate  needs. 

Meyer's  comments  were  echoed 
by  Capt.  Michael  Hanna,  who 
said  that  the  off-duty  police 
patrol,  which  is  not  sanctioned  by 
the  department,  is  an  affluent 
area 's  answer  to  increasing  crime. 
"In  the  other  sections  of  the  city, 
the  people  go  out  and  they 


volunteer  and  we  have  these 
crime  watches."  he  said.  "The 
people  in  this  area,  perhaps  they 
don’t  have  the  time,  or  they  don't 
wish  to  go  out  there  themselves  so 
they've  addressed  what  they 
perceive  as  their  problems  with 
money,  whereas  the  other  people 
are  getting  involved." 

The  department,  said  Hanna, 
was  officially  unaware  of  the  pro- 
gram until  recently.  "Personally. 
I don't  like  the  idea,"  he  said.  "I 
have  some  reservations  about 
police  officers  working  as  security 
people.  It's  very  difficult  to  wear 
a different  hat." 

Hanna  favors  the  traditional 
crime-watch  approach  where 
residents  get  involved.  "It  brings 
them  closer  to  the  police."  he  said. 
"They  contribute  to  the  commun- 
ity, not  just  with  dollars." 


With  Reagan’s  blessing: 


55-mph  speed  may  be  hiked 


More  charges  expected  in 
Mass,  test-stealing  case 


A 10-year  corruption  con- 
spiracy in  eastern  Massachusetts 
was  brought  to  a halt  this  sum- 
mer with  the  indictment  of  10 
police  officers  — including  two 
police  chiefs  — on  charges  of 
stealing  police  exams  and  raising 
their  own  scores  while  lowering 
the  scores  of  their  rivals. 

And,  according  to  one  source, 
additional  indictments  may  be  in 
the  offing. 

The  alleged  conspiracy,  which 
has  been  called  one  of  the  most 
serious  examples  of  police  corrup- 
tion in  recent  history,  has  led  to 
Federal  charges  of  racketeering, 
conspiracy  and  perjury.  In  addi- 
tion, two  of  the  officers  were  in- 
dicted on  charges  of  purchasing 
cocaine  in  Florida  and  bringing  it 
to  back  for  sale  in  Massachusetts. 

William  F.  Weld,  the  United 
States  Attorney  who  secured  the 
indictments  in  July,  charged  that 
the  defendants  formed  a "tightly 
knit  clique  moving  to  seize 
governmental  power"  and  posing 
"a  serious  threat  to  law  enforce- 
ment" in  the  state. 

Weld  added  that  a further  in- 
vestigation was  being  conducted 
by  a Federal  grand  jury  and  more 
officers  could  be  involved.  Police 
Chief  John  D.  Coyle  of  North  At- 
tleboro, Mass.,  added  that  he  too 
understood  that  further  indict- 
ments might  be  forthcoming, 
According  to  the  indictments, 
the  conspiracy  began  in  1976 
when  Gerald  W.  Clemente,  now 
retired  as  a captain  with  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commis- 
sion Police,  and  Thomas  K. 


Doherty,  who  retired  from  the 
Medford  Police  Department 
where  he  was  a lieutenant, 
allegedly  made  keys  to  get  into 
the  offices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration, where  the  confiden- 
tial police  tests  were  kept. 

In  some  instances,  it  was 
charged,  Clemente  and  Doherty 
sold  copies  of  the  tests  for  $3,000 
or  in  exchange  for  Cadillacs.  The 
indictment  charged  that  in  some 
cases  the  officers'  aim  was  to 
place  friends  in  influential  posi- 
tions in  various  departments  so 
as  to  help  "members  of  the 
racketeering  enterprise  should 
other  of  their  illegal  activities 
come  to  the  attention  of  those 
police  departments.” 

Others  who  allegedly  gained  il- 
legal access  to  tests  in  order  to  ad- 
vance in  include  John  A.  Deliere 
Jr.,  Chief  of  Police  in  Revere, 
Richard  H.  Nagle,  Chief  of  Police 
in  Plymouth,  and  Arthur  J.  Pino 
who  retired  in  July  as  Chief  of 
Police  in  Somerville. 

Nagle,  60.  served  as  a special  in- 
vestigator during  a state  probe 
into  Civil  Service  exam  fixing  in 
1974  and  1976. 

North  Attleboro's  Chief  Coyle, 
who  is  executive  director  of  the 
New  England  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  said  the  indict- 
ments have  been  seen  as  gratify- 
ing evidence  that  the  system 
works.  Police  officers,  he  said,  are 
"pleased.  . .that  those  who  have 
violated  the  law  will  suffer  the 
consequences  of  the  law." 


President  Reagan's  recent  en- 
dorsement of  selective  repeal  of 
the  nation's  66-mile-an-hour 
' speed  limit  came  as  music  to  the 
ears  of  Western  senators  who 
have  been  working  for  the  past 
several  years  to  allow  states  to  set 
their  own  speed  limits. 

While  the  President  did  not  en- 
dorse any  specific  legislation. 
White  House  spokesman  Larry 
Speakes  said  that  Reagan  favors 
the  principle  of  "allowing  states 
to  decide  their  speed." 

Reagan’s  endorsement  came  at 
a meeting  with  Senators  Steven 
Symms  (R.-Ida.)  and  Henry 
Hecht  (R.-Nev.).  Both  Hecht  and 
Symms  have  proposed  legislation 
that  would  raise  the  speed  limit  to 
66  miles  per  hour  on  certain  In- 
terstate highways.  Symms'  bill, 
co-sponsored  by  Senator  Quentin 
N.  Burdick,  a North  Dakota 
Democrat,  proposes  to  raise  the 
speed  limit  to  66  on  all  Interstate 
highways.  Hecht’s  bill  would 
allow  the  higher  speed  limit  on 
certain  rural  Interstates,  which 
would  include  most  of  those  in  the 
West. 

"The  President  gave  us  more 
than  we  asked  for,"  said  Symms. 

According  to  Symms,  Reagan 
wrote  in  a letter:  "I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  restore  greater 
authority  to  the  states  in  this 
area.  To  that  end  I welcome  pro- 
posals like  that  that  you  and 
Senator  Hecht  have  offered,  or 
other  reasonable  reforms  that 
would  provide  states  enhanced 
ability  to  regulate  within  their 
jurisdiction." 

The  President  said  that  as  a 
former  Governor  he  had  "great 
confidence"  in  the  "sensitivity  of 


governors"  to  the  need  for  protec- 
ting public  safety.  "I  know  that 
they  will  exercise  with  the 
greatest  of  care  whatever  level  of 
control  is  ultimately  returned  to 
them." 

Although  a top  official  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation 
seemed  surprised  by  Reagan's 
remarks,  she  said  that  Transpor- 
tation Secretary.  Elizabeth  Han- 
ford Dole,  would  support  the 
President  but  "[continue]  to  look 
at  all  the  options." 

The  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  and  Transporta- 
tion Officials  has  proposed  a 
policy  that  would  allow  states  the 
option  of  raising  the  speed  limit  to 
66  miles  per  hour  on  rural,  divided 
highways.  "That  is  as  far  as  we 
are  willing  to  go  with  respect  to 
the  issue,"  said  the  association's 
executive  director,  Francis  Fran- 
cois. "Certainly  we  understand 
that  urbanized  areas  and  even  on 
some  freeways,  66  is  even  too 
high  a speed  limit,  let  alone  too 
low.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some 
rural  areas,  you  may  be  operating 
on  a highway  that  is  built  to 
70-mile-per-hour  standards, 
where  traffic  is  light,  and  there  is 
no  real  justification  for  66,"  he 
said. 

The  repeal  of  the  law  would  end 
the  Government's  current  re- 
quirement that  states  adequately 
monitor  compliance  with  the 
speed  limit  or  risk  losing  Federal 
highway  funds. 

Although  Symms  said  the  na- 
tional speed  limit  "makes 
Washington,  D.C.,  a laughing- 
stock every  place  west  of  the 
Mississippi,”  Joan  Claybrook,  a 
former  administrator  of  the  Na- 


tional Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  who  now  heads 
the  Washington  lobbying  group 
Public  Citizen,  said  that  repealing 
the  law  may  result  in  as  many  as 
2,000  additional  traffic  fatalities 
a year. 

"There  is  blood  on  the  hands  of 
every  member  of  Congress  who 
decides  to  do  that,"  Claybrook 
said. 

The  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  is  expected  to 
issue  a policy  statement  on  the 
66-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  and 
Reagan's  new  proposal  in  the 
coming  weeks. 


Law  Enforcement  News 


Mayors  set  drug  ‘D-day’ 


The  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  has  tentatively  set 
Nov.  16  as  a "domestic  D-day  in 
the  war  on  drugs"  to  emphasize  in 
each  locality  the  necessity  of  tak- 


ing steps  to  curb  drug  abuse. 

A specific  program  for  the  day 
of  public  education  is  yet  to  be 
developed  by  a 20-member  task 
force  on  drug  control. 
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~egion 
of  honor 


The  New  York  State  American 
Legion  has  named  the  Onondaga 
County.  N.Y.,  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment as  the  "Outstanding  Police 
Department  of  the  Year”  for 
1986. 

The  award,  presented  to  the 
department  for  "maintaining  the 
highest  standards  of  profes- 
sionalism in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement." was  accepted  by 
Sheriff  John  C.  Dillon  during  the 


in  the  nation  to  head  a major 
metropolitan  police  agency. 

Harrington  resigned  June  2 
after  a special  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Clark  recommended 
she  be  replaced,  citing  her 
"unyielding  management  style" 
and  the  lack  of  confidence  in  her 
abilities  by  a majority  of  Portland 
police  officers. 

Davis  has  been  commander  of 
the  police  bureau's  North 
Precinct  since  1982. 


to  last-minute  contentions  by 
Presser’s  lawyer,  were  viewed  at 
that  time  as  absolving  Presser  of 
any  criminal  intent  in  his  alleged 
payroll  padding. 

According  to  a top  FBI  official, 
Friedrlck’s  termination  was 
based  on  circumstances  indepen- 
dent of  the  pending  criminal  case 
against  him.  One  source  familiar 
with  the  case  said  FBI  officials 
were  upset  that  Friedrick  failed  a 
polygraph  test  last  January 
based  on  his  original  affidavit. 


FBI  agent 
is  booted 


Sheriff  John  C.  Dillon 

Legion's  state  convention  in 
Syracuse  last  month. 

The  Onondaga  department  was 
also  honored  by  the  Legion  for 
having  the  "Policeman  of  the 
Year."  Deputy  Sheriff  Daniel  W. 
Ptak,  a 16-year  veteran  of  the 
sheriff's  department  who  com- 
mands the  Community  Relations- 
Crime  Prevention  Unit,  was 
recognized  by  the  Legion  for  his 
programs  involving  crime  preven- 
tion and  child  abuse  prevention. 


Line  of 
succession 

Jim  Davis,  a 22-year  veteran  of 
the  Portland,  Ore.,  Police  Bureau, 
has  been  appointed  as  that  city’s 
Chief  of  Police  by  Mayor  Bud 

Clark. 

Davis  succeeds  Penny  Har- 
rington, who  served  for  16  tur- 
bulent months  as  the  first  woman 


Special  Agent  Robert  S. 
Friedrick  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  who  is  awaiting 
trial  on  charges  of  lying  during  an 
investigation  of  the  president  of 
the  Teamsters  Union,  was  fired 
last  month  by  FBI  Director 
William  H.  Webster. 

Friedrick,  a 13-year  veteran  of 
the  FBI  who  had  been  head  of  the 
Cleveland  field  office’s  organized 
crime  squad,  was  indicted  in  May 
at  the  same  time  that  Teamsters 
president  Jackie  Presser  and  two 
associates  were  charged  with 
misappropriating  $700,000  in 
union  funds  in  a payroll-padding 
scheme.  Friedrick 's  arraignment 
in  Washington  was  protested  by  a 
delegation  of  60  fellow  FBI 
agents  who  had  paid  their  own 
way  from  Cleveland  to  rally  in 
support  of  Friedrick  on  the  court- 
house steps. 

The  indictments  of  the  union 
figures  and  Friedrick  came  after  a 
yearlong  probe  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  concluded 
that  investigators  were  misled  in- 
to dropping  the  original  case 
against  Presser  in  1986  because 
of  false  statements  made  by 
Friedrick  and  two  other  FBI 
agents.  The  two  other  agents, 
Martin  P.  McCann  Jr.,  who  is  now 
retired,  and  Patrick  Foran,  now 
assistant  agent  in  charge  of  the 
FBI's  Las  Vegas  field  office,  have 
not  been  indicted  but  are  still  be- 
ing investigated. 

McCann,  Foran  and  Friedrick 
all  served,  in  succession,  as 
Cleveland-based  supervisors  who 
handled  Presser  as  a confidential 
FBI  informant  from  1972  to  1986, 
according  to  Federal  officials. 

The  original  prosecution  of 
Presser  had  been  dropped  after 
the  three  FBI  agents  gave  sworn 
statements  during  the  summer  of 
1986  that  they  had  authorized 
Presser  to  keep  mob-related 
"ghost  employees"  on  his 
hometown  union's  payroll.  The 
statements,  which  gave  credence 


Sending 
out  an  S-O-S 


What  They  Are  Saying 


“We’re  just  cops,  we’re  not  trained  in  rail- 
road derailment.” 


Lieut.  Richard  Emmons  of  the  Miamisburg,  Ohio, 
Police  Department,  who  coordinated  the  emergency 
response  to  the  derailment  of  a train  loaded  with 
hazardous  chemicals.  (1:1) 


William  A.  Geller  is  a busy 
fellow  these  days.  In  addition  to 
his  full-time  role  as  a project 
director  with  the  American  Bar 
Foundation,  the  celebrated  editor 
of  the  1986  book  "Police  Leader- 
ship in  America:  Crisis  and  Op- 
portunity” has  been  called  upon 
to  tackle  two  potentially  sticky 
new  assignments  in  the  Chicago 
area  — assignments  that  have 
prompted  to  him  to  issue  a loud 
cry  for  help. 

On  August  1,  Geller  was  named 
special  counsel  to  the  Chicago 
Park  District  for  Public  Safety 
and  Internal  Security.  A few 
weeks  later,  he  was  one  of  three 
members  named  to  an  advisory 
committee  that  would  analyze  the 
scandal-plagued  office  and  opera- 
tions of  Cook  County  Sheriff 
Richard  Elrod. 

No  sooner  was  Geller  ensconced 
in  his  new  roles  than  he  sent  out  a 
plea  for  "advice  and  leads  to  rele- 
vant resources  from  my  current 
and  future  friends  around  the 
country."  The  solicitation  may 
prove  to  have  been  well  advised, 
since  the  two  tasks  ahead  involve 
the  restoration  of  some  credibility 
to  two  troubled  agencies. 

The  Chicago  Park  District, 
which  operates  680  facilities  and 
has  6,900  employees  and  more 
than  $1  billion  in  assets,  has  long 
been  a patronage  haven  for  well- 
connected  political  figures  in  the 
Windy  City.  The  park  system  was 
recently  brought  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mayor  Harold 
Washington,  who  brought  Geller 
on  board  to  analyze  the  system’s 
current  operations  and  develop 
ways  to  improve  safety  in  the 
parks  and  determine  how  the 
Park  District  can  better  prevent 
and  respond  to  corruption  by  its 
employees  and  contractors.  The 
park  system’s  reputation,  Geller 
said,  gave  him  more  than  enough 
reason  to  seek  "the  best  advice  I 
can  get"  from  colleagues  around 
the  country. 

Sheriff  Elrod,  meanwhile,  has 
been  embattled  for  several 
months  over  charges  of  corrup- 
tion by  high-ranking  deputies  and 
charges  that  Elrod  deputized 
numerous  political  figures  who 
were  not  qualified  to  be  granted 
peace  officer  status,  which  in- 
cludes the  right  to  carry  a badge 
and  handgun. 

In  addition,  Elrod  has  been 
fighting  for  his  political  life  in  a 


heated  re-election  campaign 
against  former  Chicago  Police 
Superintendent  James  O'Grady, 
who  has  capitalized  on  the 
Sheriff’s  problems. 

The  special  advisory  committee 
appointed  on  Aug.  26  by  Elrod  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  Geller, 
former  FBI  supervisory  agents 
Donald  Hubbard  and  Richard  G. 
Stilling.  The  committee  has  been 
authorized  to  meet  on  a weekly 
basis  to  evaluate  all  aspects  of  the 
sheriff's  department  with  an  eye 
toward  improving  efficiency  and 
honesty  among  sheriff's 
employees. 

Geller  stressed  that  both  of  his 
new  roles  will  be  strictly  profes- 
sional. "If  I'm  asked  to  be 
political  and  I can't  overcome  the 
pressure  to  comply,  it's  easy 
enough  for  me  to  return  to  full- 
time status  at  the  American  Bar 
Foundation,"  he  said.  "Natural- 
ly, I would  not  have  accepted 
either  position  if  I expected  to 
have  to  exercise  that  option." 

LEN  readers  who  are  able  to  of- 
fer advice,  leads  or  assistance  are 
asked  to  contact  Geller  at  the 
American  Bar  Foundation,  760 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago, 
IL  60611.  Telephone:  (312) 
988-6600. 


planning  the  1987  National  Law 
Enforcement  Explorer  Academy, 
sponsored  by  the  BSA  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Carr  has  been  active  in  the  Ex- 
ploring program  for  nearly  four 
years.  She  was  a 1986  recipient  of 
a $1,000  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Foun- 
dation Scholarship,  which  is 
given  to  outstanding  Law  En- 
forcement Explorers  planning  a 
career  in  the  law  enforcement 
field. 


Post 

scripts 


Emulating  the  ac- 
complishments of  women  in  other 
areas  of  law  enforcement,  19-year- 
old  Karen  Celeste  Carr  has  been 
elected  as  the  1986-1987  national 
youth  chairman  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America's  Law  Enforcement 
Explorer  division. 

Carr,  a student  at  John  Tyler 
Community  College  in  Chester. 
Va.,  will  serve  as  leader  of  more 


Karen  Carr 


than  42,000  Law  Enforcement 
Explorers  nationwide.  She  was 
elected  to  the  position  at  the  1986 
National  Law  Enforcement  Ex- 
plorer Conference  held  this  past 
July  in  Seattle. 

Carr,  who  is  the  current  presi- 
dent of  Explorer  Post  609 
organized  by  the  Chesterfield 
County  Police  Department,  will 
represent  Law  Enforcement  Ex- 
plorers at  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  and  the  National  Sheriffs' 
Association  during  the  coming 
year.  Carr  will  also  have  a hand  in 


At  the  Explorer  conference  in 
Seattle,  the  BSA  also  presented 
its  William  H.  Spurgeon  III 
Award  to  three  recipients  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  Law 
Enforcement  Exploring.  The 
award  was  presented  to  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  the  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  Foundation  and  Richard 
C.  Clement,  vice  president  for  cor- 
porate security  at  the  Tropicana 
Hotel  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  award,  created  in  1971,  is 
named  for  a Southern  California 
businessman  who  was  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  contemporary  Ex- 
ploring program. 

Each  recipient  of  the  award  has 
had  a long  relationship  with  Ex- 
ploring. The  U.S.  Customs  Ser- 
vice first  became  involved  with 
the  program  at  the  1981  National 
Law  Enforcement  Explorer  Con- 
ference, where  the  agency  con- 
ducted a competition  and 
seminar.  Since  that  time,  the 
agency  has  repeated  this  process 
at  each  subsequent  conference. 
Moreover,  it  has  supported  the 
annual  conference's  public  affairs 
operation  since  1983. 

Customs  Commissioner 
William  Von  Rabb  served  as 
chairman  during  the  1984  con- 
ference. Also  that  year,  the  agen- 
cy promised  to  set  up  Explorer 
posts  at  all  Customs  locations 
across  the  country.  As  of  this  past 
June  1,  24  posts  were  operating 
and  an  additional  16  being 
organized.  The  Customs  Service 
also  instituted  an  intership  pro- 
gram in  1986  which  hires  a limited 
number  of  Explorers  for  summer 
positions. 

The  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Founda- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
supplying  monetary  aid  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  since 
1976.  Over  the  past  11  years,  the 
foundation  has  distributed  more 
than  $60,000  to  outstanding  Ex- 
plorers across  the  country. 

Clement,  whose  affiliation  with 
Law  Enforcement  Exploring 
da  tes  back  1 9 years,  is  the  first  in- 
dividual  ever  to  receive  the 
award.  In  1967,  while  serving  as 
police  chief  of  Dover  Township. 
N.J.,  Clement  authorized  the 
organization  of  an  Explorer  post 
within  his  department.  He  served 
as  national  Law  Enforcement  Ex- 
plorer chairman  from  1976  to 
1979.  Concurrently,  Clement 
served  in  elected  positions  within 
the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Policy  and  was  president 
of  the  organization  from 
1976-1977.  During  this  time,  he 
secured  funding  for  a full-time 
coordinator  on  the  national  Ex- 
ploring staff.  That  position  still 
exists. 
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Anti-drug  ads  to  “overwhelm”  the  public 


Some  time  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  you're  going  to  turn  on  the 
television  and  see  the  opening 
barrage  in  what  may  become  the 


Burdens 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


biggest  public  service  advertising 
campaign  in  history.  The 
message  will  be  about  the  dangers 
of  drug  abuse,  and  the  messenger 
will  be  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies 
(Four-A's). 

For  the  next  three  years  or 
more,  you  won't  be  able  to  escape 
the  message  unless  you  hole  up 
somewhere  far  from  TV,  radio, 
magazines  and  newspapers.  Said 
Richard  T.  O'Reilly,  who  will  head 
the  Four-A's  campaign,  “We 
want  the  public  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  this  advertising  — all 
day,  every  day,  everywhere  so 


that  they  can't  escape  it,  and  so 
that  by  a combination  of  media 
weight  and  superb  communica- 
tions, the  awareness  of  illegal 
drug  usage  in  our  society  turns 
people  to  action." 

Already  committed  to  carry  the 
ads  are  the  three  TV  networks, 
cable  networks,  radio  networks, 
magazines,  and  some  major  news- 
papers, and  it  is  expected  that 
local  media  will  join  in  as  well. 
O'Reilly  said  the  opening  gun  will 
probably  be  fired  by  mid- 
September  or  early  October. 
There  is  no  overall  theme  for  the 
campaign,  but  the  Four-A's  staff 
is  developing  a national  strategy 
and  media  plan  to  guide  the  ef- 
forts of  volunteer  agencies  that 
will  produce  the  advertising. 
"The  response  of  agencies  has 
been  tremendous,”  O’Reilly  said. 
"Probably  at  least  100  agencies 
will  have  a part  in  it.  I don't  know 
of  a single  agency  that  has  said  no 
or  would  say  no." 

There  will  be  a considerable 
variety  in  the  ads,  for  the  obvious 


reason  that  they  will  be  directed 
at  different  audiences.  "In  this 
case,  the  market  is  very 
complex,”  O’Reilly  said.  "There 
are  drug  users,  there  are  in- 
fluencers  like  parents  and 
teachers,  there  are  pre-teens  that 
you  want  to  get  to  before  they 
might  start  using  drugs,  and 
young  teens,  older  teens,  as  well 
as  adults.  You  have  to  take  a look 
at  their  habits  and  attitudes, 
whether  they  are  drug  users  or 
nonusers,  and  then  you  have  to 
direct  messages  to  each  of  the 
target  groups  that  will  influence 
them." 

O'Reilly  estimated  that  the 
total  value  of  the  donated  broad- 
cast time  and  space  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  will  be  $600 
million  each  year,  which  would 
make  it  by  far  the  advertising's 
industry's  biggest  voluntary  ef- 
fort. Ad  agencies  will  be  con- 
tributing their  time  and  creative 
talents,  and  it  is  expected  that 
much  of  the  costs  of  production 
will  be  donated,  too.  The  idea  for 


Powell:  No  counter-revolution 
during  the  1 7-year  Burger  Court 


The  retirement  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  has  prompted  the 
media  and  legal  scholars  to  look 
back  on  the  17  years  he  served  the 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


Supreme  Court  and  to  make  com- 
parisons with  the  tenure  of 
Burger's  predecessor,  Earl  War- 
ren. 

Among  those  engaged  in  such 
reflection  — perhaps  with  more 
insight  than  any  other  commen- 
tator — is  Burger's  long-time  col- 
league, Associate  Justice  Lewis 
F.  Powell  Jr. 

In  remarks  prepared  for 
delivery  to  the  Litigation  Section 
of  the  American  Bar  Association 
at  the  AB  A 's  recent  convention  in 
New  York,  Powell  reminisced 
about  his  14  Vi  years  on  the 
Burger  Court.  As  we  approach  the 
first  Monday  in  October,  the 
traditional  opening  of  the 
Supreme  Court  term  (and. 
perhaps,  the  first  day  of  the  Rehn- 
quist  Court's  maiden  term), 
Justice  Powell 's  observations  can 
offer  all  those  interested  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  criminal  justice 
rulings  a good  historical 
background.  With  that  in  mind, 
we'll  let  Powell's  remarks  speak 
for  themselves: 

Presidential  expectations 
"When  describing  judicial  deci- 
sions, I do  not  like  the  political 
labels  'liberal'  and  ‘conservative.’ 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  a judge 
may  take  what  is  considered  a 
liberal  position  on  some  areas  of 
the  law  and  a conservative  one  on 
others,  I believe  that  most  judges 


try  conscientiously  to  obey  their 
oath  of  office,  and  to  put  behind 
them  partisan  and  social  predilec- 
tions. But  it  is  a common  practice 
for  Presidents  to  make  their 
judicial  appointments  based  on 
their  perception  of  the  ap- 
pointees' political  views.  This 
practice  was  followed  by  the 
Presidents  who  appointed 
members  of  the  Burger  Court. 

“President  Nixon,  sensing 
substantial  public  displeasure 
with  Warren  Court  decisions  on 
criminal  procedure,  announced 
his  intention  to  appoint  conser- 
vatives. This  also  was  a goal  of 
Presidents  Ford  and  Reagan. 
These  three  Republican 
Presidents  appointed  six 
members  of  the  Court  over  which 
Warren  Burger  presided.  But  it  is 
clear  from  the  history  of  the 
Court,  and  certainly  that  of  both 
the  Warren  and  Burger  Courts, 
that  Presidents  frequently  are 
disappointed  in  the  performance 
of  their  appointees.  However  one 
defines  the  term  'conservative,' 
there  has  been  no  conservative 
counterrevolution  by  the  Burger 
Court. 

"Perhaps  the  highest  expecta- 
tion of  the  Presidents  who  ap- 
pointed the  Burger  Court  majori- 
ty was  that  their  appointees 
would  vote  to  overrule  the 
criminal  procedure  decisions  of 
the  Warren  Court.  The  names  of 
many  of  those  decisions  are  well 
known,  among  them  Mapp  v. 
Ohio  (1961),  Massiah  v.  United 
States  (1964),  and,  of  course, 
Miranda  v.  Arizona  (1966). 

“These  were  the  doctrinal 
pillars  of  the  Warren  Court’s 
criminal  procedure  juris- 
prudence. The  Burger  Court  over- 
ruled none  of  these  decisions.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  some  decisions  of 
the  Burger  Court  have  limited 


Miranda.  In  Harris  v.  New  York, 
401  U.S.  222  (1971),  for  example, 
in  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  the  Court  held  that 
statements  inadmissible  in  the 
prosecution's  case-in-chief 
because  of  defective  Miranda 
warnings  nevertheless  could  be 
used  to  impeach  the  defendant's 
credibility  if  he  chose  to  take  the 
stand. 

"More  recently,  in  New  York  v. 
Quarles,  467  U.S.  649  (1984),  the 
Court  recognized  a narrow  public 
safety  exception  to  the  Miranda 
rule.  In  that  case,  officers  ar- 
rested a suspect  in  a crowded 
supermarket.  When  an  officer 
noticed  that  the  suspect  wore  an 
empty  shoulder  holster,  he  asked 
the  suspect,  without  first  giving 
Miranda  warnings,  where  he  had 
hidden  the  gun.  We  held  that  the 
suspect's  response  and  the  gun 
were  admissible  in  evidence 
because  the  need  to  protect  the 
public  safety  outweighed  the 
need  for  Miranda  warnings. 

"The  Burger  Court  also  was 
called  upon  to  define  the  terms 
used  in  the  Miranda  standard  and 
thus  to  clarify  the  extent  of  the 
protections  the  decision  afforded. 
In  Rhode  Island  v.  Innis,  446  U.S. 
291  (1980),  for  example,  the  Court 
defined  the  meaning  of  ‘interroga- 
tion’ for  purposes  of  Miranda, 
holding  that  warnings  are  re- 
quired ‘whenever  a person  in 
custody  is  subjected  to  either  ex- 
press questioning  or  its  func- 
tional equivalent.'  While  that 
legal  definition  appears  fairly 
generous,  the  Court  went  on  to  ap- 
ply it  cautiously,  concluding  that 
the  respondent  in  Innis  had  not 
been  'interrogated.'  Similarly,  the 
Burger  Court  provided  a test  for 
Continued  on  Page  6 


the  campaign  originated  with 
Phillip  Joanou,  president  of 
Dailey  & Associates,  a Los 
Angeles  ad  agency.  Richard 
O'Reilly,  who  heads  the  Four-A's 
special  campaign  staff,  is  now  an 
advertising  consultant  after  hav- 
ing been  executive  vice  president 
of  SSC&B  Worldwide  and  vice 
chairman  of  Wells,  Rich  Greene. 

• 

In  Alabama,  meanwhile,  a 
promising  new  program  against 
drug  abuse  has  targeted  a much 
narrower  audience  than  the  Four- 
A's  national  effort.  It's  directed 
at  fourth  through  eight  graders 
and  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
you  draw  more  flies  with  honey 
than  with  vinegar.  In  this  case, 
the  flies  are  the  kids  and  the 
honey  might  be  a skating  party, 
dance,  games  day,  bike  rodeo, 
mile  run,  or  some  other  attraction 
that  is  sure  to  draw  children.  But 
mixed  in  with  the  fun  is  a presen- 
tation of  some  sort  — often  give 
by  local  police  officers  or  sheriff's 
deputies  — about  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse. 

The  program  is  called  STRATE 
(Sub  Teens'  Recreational  Ac- 
tivities To  Educate)  and  is  run  by 
Alabama's  Department  of  Youth 
Services.  Besides  the  fun  times 
and  a dollop  of  drug  education, 
the  kids  also  get  a bag  full  of 
materials  donated  by  local  spon- 
sors — STRATE  rulers,  pens, 
pencils,  stickers  and  litter  bags 
with  the  legend  “Hugs,  Not 
Drugs." 

"They're  fun  items  that  convey 
a subtle  message  about  drug 
abuse,  ’ ' said  Berta  Blackwell,  pro- 
gram coordinator  for  the  Youth 
Services  Department  and  founder 
of  STRATE.  "Mainly  we  try  to 
teach  the  children  that  it's  okay 
for  them  not  to  be  involved  in 
drug  abuse,"  she  said.  The  pur- 


pose is  to  create  "positive  peer 
pressure."  she  added,  "instead  of 
the  negative  peer  pressure  that 
exists  for  drinking  and  drugs." 

STRATE  has  a Federal  grant  to 
establish  10  chapters;  thus  far 
eight  are  operating  with  about 
4,000  children.  Most  chapters  are 
in  8 mall  towns  where  the  children 
don't  have  a lot  of  other  organized 
activities,  Mrs.  Blackwell  said. 
Each  chapter  is  guided  by  a com- 
mittee of  adults,  and  most  hold 
monthly  activities,  chiefly  in 
municipal  facilities  like  recreation 
halls,  swimming  pools  and 
blocked-off  downtown  streets  for 
outdoor  activities,  and  in  such 
private  businesses  as  skating 
rinks.  “We  use  whatever  is 
available  in  the  community,” 
Mrs.  Blackwell  said.  STRATE  is 
not  affiliated  with  schools, 
although  a couple  of  chapters  are 
sponsored  by  parent-teacher 
groups. 

The  first  STRATE  chapter  was 
organized  in  rural  Dale  County 
(pop.  46,000)  and  had  about  1,000 
members  in  its  first  year.  The  pro- 
gram is  too  new  to  be  sure  what  ef- 
fect it  will  have  on  the  kids.  But, 
said  Mrs.  Blackwell,  "We  have 
seen  some  tremendous  things 
happening  as  far  as  children 
speaking  out  on  drugs.  And  it's 
interesting  that  not  only  do  they 
put  pressure  on  their  friends,  they 
also  put  a lot  of  pressure  on  their 
parents  about  smoking  and  drink- 
ing.”  Out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes.  . . 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  661 
Colonial  Blvd.,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ 07676.) 
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Justice  Powell  sizes  up  the  Burger  Court 


Continued  from  Page  5 
deciding  when  a suspect  is  'in 
custody'  for  Miranda  purposes. 

"In  Edwards  v.  Arizona,  461 
U.S.  477  (1981),  the  Burger  Court 
expanded  the  protections  afford- 
ed by  Miranda.  Under  the  Ed- 
wards rule,  whenever  a suspect  in- 
vokes his  Fifth  Amendment  right 
to  have  counsel  present  during 
custodial  interrogation,  the  police 
are  not  free  to  resume  questioning 
until  counsel  has  been  made 
available,  unless  the  suspect 
himself  initiates  further  conver- 
sations with  the  police. 

"An  important  Sixth  Amend- 
ment decision  of  the  Warren 
Court  was  Massiah  v.  United 
States,  377  U.S.  201  (1964). 
Massiah  held  that,  once  a 
suspect's  Sixth  Amendment 
rights  attach,  police  may  not 
deliberately  elicit  incriminating 
statements  from  him  in  the 
absence  of  his  lawyer.  This  deci- 
sion had  enormous  practical  im- 
plications for  police  investigation 
techniques.  The  Burger  Court 
repeatedly  has  reaffirmed 
Massiah,  making  clear  that  the 
rule  applies  to  surreptitious  inter- 
rogation methods.  In  Kuhlmann 
v.  Wilson  (1986),  however,  the 
Court  did  place  an  outer  limit  on 
the  Massiah  rule,  requiring  a 
defendant  to  show  that  the  police 
took  some  action,  beyond  merely 
listening,  to  elicit  his  in- 
criminating remarks." 

When,  what  to  exclude 
"The  Warren  Court  also  is  well 
known  for  its  Fourth  Amendment 
decisions.  One  of  the  most  famous 
of  these,  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  367  U.S. 
643  (1961),  held  that  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  was  applicable  in 
state  criminal  trials.  The  Burger 
Court  has  continued  stringently 
to  enforce  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals to  be  free  from 
unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  But  we  have  qualified 
some  of  the  Warren  Court's  broad 
statements  concerning  the  scope 
of  the  remedy  for  violation  of 
Fourth  Amendment  rights. 

"Most  importantly,  perhaps, 
the  Burger  Court  rejected 
language  in  Mapp  that  suggested 
that  use  of  illegally  seized 
evidence  was  itself  a Fourth 
Amendment  violation.  We  ex- 
plained that  the  exclusionary  rule 
was  a 'judicially  created  means  of 
effectuating'  Fourth  Amendment 
rights  that  rested  'principally  on 
the  belief  that  exclusion  would 
deter  future  unlawful  police  con- 
duct.' Stone  v.  Powell,  428  U.S. 
466,  482,  484  (1976).  Based  on 
that  view  of  the  exclusionary  rule, 
the  Burger  Court  significantly 
modified  the  rule  when,  in  United 


States  v.  Leon,  468  U.S.  897 
(1984),  we  adopted  the  so-called 
'good  faith’  exception. 

"The  Burger  Court  inherited 
criminal  procedure  decisions  an- 
nouncing broad  principles  protec- 
ting the  rights  of  criminal  defen- 
dants. In  reviewing  lower  court 
decisions  applying  those  prin- 
ciples, the  Court  was  repeatedly 
called  upon  to  define  their  terms 
and  to  clarify  their  scope.  I think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  record  of 
the  Burger  Court  in  this  area 
reflects  a higher  sensitivity  to  the 
public  interest  in  law  enforcement 
than  that  reflected  in  some  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Warren  Court. 
But  in  my  view,  we  have  not 
diminished  the  constitutional 
protections  afforded  to  those 
suspected  of  committing  crime. 

"The  Burger  Court  decided  well 
over  2,000  cases.  The  Warren 
Court,  over  16  years,  decided 
several  hundred  fewer  cases.  I 
cite  these  numbers  to  emphasize 

Getting  into  training: 

Ohio  cops 

Continued  from  Page  1 

that's  really  high.” 

Police  had  not  counted  on  the 
burden  of  feeding  the  throng  of 
more  than  400  volunteers  four 
times  a day.  All  police,  fire- 
fighters and  rescue  workers,  as 
well  as  railroad  personnel,  state 
and  Federal  support  workers, 
were  fed  by  the  police  depart- 
ment's administrative  secretary 
and  a part-time  records  clerk. 

By  Thursday  an  emergency 
operation  center  had  been 
established  that  consisted  of 
representatives  from  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency, 
the  Ohio  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  workers  who 
were  physically  involved  in  the 
cleanup,  a community  business 
representative,  railroad  person- 
nel and  the  city  manager,  who  was 
in  overall  charge.  One  of  the 
primary  responsibilities  of  the 
center  was  to  keep  local  govern- 
ments in  the  area  apprised  of  the 
developing  situation  in  case  a 
forced  evacuation  was  deemed 
necessary.  "You're  talking  about 
a cloud  that's  a mile  wide  and 
anywhere  from  three  to  six  miles 
long,"  said  Emmons. 

The  movement  of  the  toxic 
cloud  was  monitored  by  a team 
made  up  largely  of  EPA  person- 
nel, who  deployed  helicopters  and 
ground-based  testing  con- 
tingents equipped  with  mobile 
radio  bands  to  track  the  cloud. 
That  information,  was  relayed  to 
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the  high  degree  of  selectivity  in 
my  discussion.  Depending  upon 
the  cases  one  chooses,  and  one's 
purpose  or  bias,  either  of  these 
Courts  can  be  cast  in  liberal  or 
conservative,  favorable  or  un- 
favorable lights. 

"But  some  points  seem  in- 
disputable. Perhaps  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  Presidents  who 
nominated  members  of  the 
Burger  Court,  there  has  been  no 
'counterrevolution'  by  that 
Court.  None  of  the  landmark  deci- 
sions of  the  Warren  Court  was 
overruled,  and  some  were  ex- 
tended. 

"It  has  been  fashionable  for 
critics  to  say  that  the  Burger 
Court  Tacked  a sense  of 
direction,’  appeared  to  'drift,'  or 
lacked  a coherent  ‘policy.’  To 
lawyers,  and  certainly  to  judges, 
these  observations  should  make 
little  sense.  The  great  strength  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  that  we 
have  no  'policy'  or  purpose  other 


than  ‘faithfully  and  impartially' 
to  discharge  our  duties  'agreeably 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States.'  This  is  our 
sworn  duty.  As  a New  York  Times 
editorial  put  it  (June  18,  1986], 
'The  ultimate  glory  of  this  unique 
institution  is  that  each  member 
(appointed  for  life]  is  master  only 
of  himself.' 

"It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  are 
expressed  in  general  terms:  the 
First,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and 
Eighth  Amendments  all  are  open 
to,  and  indeed  require,  interpreta- 
tion. Inevitably  and  properly, 
reasonable  minds  — trained  in  the 
same  law  schools  — often  differ  in 
interpreting  these  important  pro- 
visions. Yet  the  long-term  stabili- 
ty of  our  legal  system  is  based  on 
the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis.  Com- 
mentators who  expect  radical 
changes  because  of  personnel 
changes  on  the  Court  seem  to 
overlook  our  fidelity  to  this  doc- 


trine." 

Coming  up:  the  year  in  review  I 

While  we  wait  for  the  Rehn- 
quist  Court  to  render  its  first 
criminal  law  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure decisions,  the  next  install- 
ment of  Supreme  Court  Briefs 
will  begin  to  explore  the  criminal 
justice  decisions  of  the  last 
Burger  Court  term. 

On  a personal  note,  after  taking 
a year  off  from  writing  this  col- 
umn for  a brief  stint  in  radio 
broadcasting,  I am  delighted  to 
be  back  with  Law  Enforcement 
News  and  bringing  you  Supreme 
Court  Briefs  every  month.  The 
year  ahead  holds  the  promise  of 
being  quite  interesting  for  Court 
watchers,  and  I hope  you'll  "stay 
tuned"  to  these  pages. 

(Jonah  Triebwasser  is  a former 
police  officer  and  investigator 
who  is  now  a trial  lawyer  in 
government  practice.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.) 


do  battle  with  toxic  chemicals 


Among  those  evacuated  from  Mlamlsburg  following  the  derailment  and  rupture  of  the  chemical  tanker 
car  were  dozens  of  wheelchair-bound  elderly.  Here  they  gather  inside  the  Dayton  Convention  Center  to 
wait  out  the  five-day  crisis.  wide  Work)  Photo 


Emmons,  by  this  point  the  com- 
mander of  emergency  services, 
and  eventually  disseminated  to 
neigboring  government  represen- 
tatives. 

"The  coordination  of  the 
organization  at  the  emergency 
operation  center  kind  of  pulled 
together  everyone  who  was 
necessary  to  deal  with  this 
thing,"  Emmons  said. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  incident 
occurred  that  the  city  of 
Miamisburg  realized  it  would 
have  to  settle  the  question  of  just 
who  was  in  charge.  The  city’s 
response  was  that  the  police 
department  would  control  all 
emergency  procedures  and  coor- 
dinate all  investigations  after  the 
fact,  and  with  the  police  chief  out 
of  town,  the  command  position 
fell  to  Emmons. 

"We  butted  heads  with  the 
railroad  people  and  state  people 
as  to  who  was  going  to  be  in 


charge  of  emergency  efforts," 
said  Emmons.  "The  district  train 
master  tried  to  assert  his  authori- 
ty by  virtue  of  his  employment 
with  the  railroad,"  he  said.  "He 
was  arguing  because  there  were 
four  cars  further  south  of  the 
phosphorus  car  that  were  still 
upright  even  though  they  were  off 
the  track.  He  wanted  those  mov- 
ed. Their  position  was  to  get  the 
railroad  back  in  operation  as 
quickly  as  possible  because 
they’re  losing  money." 

No  cars  were  moved  until  a 
railroad  expert  from  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board 
(NTSB)  arrived  on  the  scene  to 
settle  the  matter.  The  Miamis- 
burg police  left  the  matter  open 
until  then,  Emmons  said,  because 
"we're  just  cops,  we’re  not 
trained  in  railroad  derailment." 

According  to  findings  by  the 
NTSB  and  the  Federal  Railway 
Administration,  the  derailment 


was  caused  by  a "sun  kink," 
which  is  a separation  of  the  gauge 
between  two  rails.  Due  to  extreme 
temperatures  caused  by  the  sun, 
the  continuous  ribbon  rail  actual- 
ly distorted,  and  was  found  by  in- 
vestigators to  be  off  line  by  five 
inches. 

As  a result  of  the  derailment, 
Emmons  said,  CSX  Transporta- 
tion, the  owners  of  the  train  lines 
near  Miamisburg,  incurred  two 
multi-million-dollar  class  action 
suits  filed  in  Federal  court.  So  far, 
the  city  has  not  sued  the  railway 
for  the  expenses  it  incurred  in 
dealing  with  the  disaster.  "Our 
personnel  costs  alone  were 
$29,000  and  that  doesn't  count 
food,  equipment,  damages  and  all 
sorts  of  stuff  (city  managers]  are 
trying  to  negotiate  with  the  com- 
pany to  recover,"  he  said.  In  addi- 
tion, the  city  of  Dayton  has  billed 
Miamisburg  for  $26,000  and  the 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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First  salvo  In  new  drug  war: 


House  orders  military  to  stop  drug  traffic 


Continued  from  Page  1 
ported  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  House,  added,  “I  sure 
wouldn't  want  to  be  a drug  pusher 
in  this  country  when  this  passes.  ” 
The  bill  would  authorize  the 
death  penalty  for  a killing  con- 
nected with  a drug-related  crime 
in  the  course  of  a continuing 
criminal  enterprise.  The  House 
also  approved  a mandatory  life 
sentence  on  a second  conviction 
for  selling  drugs  to  a minor. 

the  House  also  approved,  by  a 
vote  of  237  to  177,  an  amendment 
that  would  direct  the  President  to 
deploy  the  military  forces  needed 
to  significantly  halt  the  transport 
of  drugs  into  this  country  within 


45  days  of  the  bill’s  enactment. 
The  military  amendment  would 
permit  U.S.  forces  to  arrest  the 
crews  of  ships  and  airplanes,  and 
would  allow  the  use  of  military 
forces  in  enforcing  drug  laws  out- 
side the  United  States  — as  the 
President  has  already  done  by 
sending  support  troops  to  assist 
in  a Bolivian  cocaine  crackdown. 

"This  is  war,”  said  Rep.  Trent 
Lott  of  Mississippi,  the 
Republican  whip. " Are  we  serious 
about  stopping  the  drug  traffic 
coming  into  this  country?  If  we 
are,  we  should  make  more  use  of 
the  military." 

The  Defense  Department  op- 
poses the  use  of  military  forces 


against  drug  smuggling,  saying  it 
would  impair  military  readiness. 

Illegally  obtained  evidence 
would  become  admissible  in  drug- 
related  trials  if  "the  search  or 
seizure  was  undertaken  in  a 
reasonable,  good  faith  belief  that 
it  was  in  conformity  with  the 
Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution." The  amendment  was 
approved  by  a 269-to-163  margin, 
with  opponents,  including  House 
Judiciary  Committee  chairman 
Peter  W.  Rodino  Jr.,  charging 
that  the  measure  representing  an 
"attack  on  the  Constitution." 

Rep.  Don  Edwards,  a California 
Democrat,  went  further  in  saying 


Drug-test  firms  expect  boom 
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if  a specimen  needs  further  and 
i more  expensive  “confir- 
; matory"  checking.  Screening 
tests  cost  from  $2  to  $6  each. 
The  second-level  tests  general- 
ly run  from  $60  to  $70  each. 

The  most  popular  of  the 
screening  methods  is  the  en- 
zyme immunoassay  test  which 
uses  two  chemical  reagents  — 
substances  used  to  create, 
detect  or  measure  another 
substance.  The  urine  sample  is 
mixed  with  the  reagents  and 
mixture  is  placed  in  a spec- 
trometer which  measures  the 
amount  of  light  energy  ab- 
sorbed. By  measuring  the 
degree  of  absorption,  techni- 
cians can  identify  which  drug 
is  present. 

Syva's  Emit  is  the  most 
popular  of  the  screening  tests, 
earning  the  company  some  $40 
million  in  sales  last  year.  Syva 
entered  the  drug  testing 
market  20  years  ago  during  the 
Vietnam  War,  when  drug 
abuse  in  the  military  had 
reached  a peak. 


Hoffman-LaRoche  bases  its 
screening  tests  on  an  older 
method,  radioimmunoassay, 
which  uses  radioactive 
materials  to  identify  the 
chemicals  in  a sample.  The 
company  made  $20  million  last 
in  sales.  A large  percentage  of 
the  tests  go  to  the  military. 

The  most  precise  test,  which 
is  used  as  a confirmatory  test, 
is  gas-chromatography- 
spectrometry,  which  breaks 
down  urine  samples  into  in- 
dividual ions. 

While  the  accuracy  of  such 
tests  have  been  called  into 
question,  a spokesman  for 
Syva  said  the  Emit  test  is  “97 
to  99  percent  reliable.”  Syva, 
however,  always  recommends 
a more  sophisticated,  confir- 
matory test. 

There  is  always  the  chance  of 
human  error  in  the  tests,  due  to 
such  factors  as  improper 
storage  of  a specimen,  ad- 
ministrative errors  or  im- 
proper handling  of  a specimen. 
Law  enforcement,  the  Syva 
spokesman  said,  should  be 


"particularly  careful  about  the 
chain  of  custody." 

Strict  supervision  of  the 
samples  should  be  maintained 
from  the  time  the  test  is  given 
to  the  time  the  test  is  run  out, 
the  spokesman  said. 

Thus  far,  law  enforcement 
has  not  been  one  of  the  major 
contributors  to  the  commercial 
diagnostics  market.  Accor- 
ding to  Lori  DeWeese, 
marketing  representative  for 
Pharmchem,  the  largest  in- 
dependent urinalysis  testing 
laboratory  in  the  country, 
testing  police  personnel  "cer- 
tainly hasn't  been  a standard 
practice." 

DeWeese  said  that  the  in- 
dustry is  starting  to  look  at 
urinalysis  testing  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel  as  a 
brand  new  potential  market. 

One  industry  analyst  said 
that  the  market  "will  really 
take  off' ' when  a test  which  can 
be  done  on  site  is  developed. 
Such  testing  would  save  com- 
panies money  by  cutting  down 
on  lab  fees. 


NYS  judge  rebuts  charge  that  judiciary 
is  to  blame  for  continuing  drug  problem 


By  Jonah  Triebwasser 

Responding  to  recent  criticism 
by  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato 
(R.-N.Y.)  that  the  drug  epidemic 
might  be  curbed  if  judges  would 
stop  turning  drug  pushers  loose 
on  the  streets,  New  York  highest 
ranking  judge,  Sol  Wachtler,  has 
pointed  the  finger  at  the  Federal 
Government  as  the  entity  most 
responsible  for  failing  to  stem  the 
flow  of  drugs  into  the  country. 

In  remarks  prepared  for  the  re- 
cent convention  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  Wachtler,  who  is 
Chief  Judge  of  the  State  Court  of 
Appeals,  said  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  judges  or  any  other  state  or 
local  public  official  that  massive 
quantities  of  narcotics  are 
brought  into  this  country. 

"They  are  grown  in  foreign 
countries,  entities  over  which  the 
various  states,  let  alone  state 


judges,  have  no  control," 
Wachtler  said.  "Despite  this,  the 
Federal  Government  continues  to 
give  financial  aid  to  the  exporting 
countries  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
Customs  inspectors  and  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
drug  enforcement.” 

Wachtler  told  the  assembled 
lawyers  that  once  the  flood  of 
drugs  finds  its  way  past  the 
United  States  borders  into  the 
states,  "our  battle  has  already 
been  lost.” 

Saying  that  the  court  system  is 
doing  the  best  that  it  can  with  a 
shortage  of  judges  in  courtrooms, 
Wachtler  conceded  that  even 
with  that  handicap  the  courts 
could  do  a better  j ob.  But,  he  add- 
ed, "it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  to  listen  to  that  constant 
and  misleading  refrain:  ‘If  the 
courts  would  do  their  job  we  could 


have  no  more  crime.'  " 

The  courts,  Wachtler  said,  are 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  criminal 
justice  cycle.  "The  courts  should 
not  be  thought  of  as  quiet  exten- 
sions of  the  prosecutor's  arm,"  he 
noted.  "They  are  there  to  do 
justice,  free  from  the  passions  of 
the  moment  and  free  from  the  pas- 
sions of  the  crowd.  If  you  are  look- 
ing for  the  courts  to  stop  crime, 
you  are  looking  in  the  wrong 
place." 

In  a general  sense,  Wachtler 
said,  the  criminal  justice  system 
needs  more  judges.  "It  does  little 
good  to  increase  the  amount  ct 
police  on  the  streets,  and  all  the 
elements  of  law  enforcement, 
without  increasing  the  court’s 
capacity  to  try  cases.  It  does  little 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  mouth 
of  the  funnel  if  the  neck  remains 
just  as  narrow." 


that  "this  is  what  happens  when 
you  have  a panic  and  hysteria." 
Civil  liberties  groups  have  pro- 
posed a Senate  filibuster  to  force 
the  removal  of  the  provisions 
regarding  the  death  penalty,  use 
of  military  forces  and  the  ad- 
missibility of  illegally-seized 
evidence. 

The  House  bill  also  proposes  in- 
creased spending  for  local  pro- 
grams on  drug  abuse  and  treat- 
ment, the  construction  of  more 
prisons  to  incarcerate  drug 
dealers,  and  $560  million  in  aid  to 
local  governments  for  enforcing 
drug  laws.  The  bill  allocates  funds 
to  increase  the  number  of  Federal 
law-enforcement  personnel  and 
the  level  of  drug-enforcement 
technology. 

Given  the  projected  cost  of  the 
various  anti-drug  bills  and  the 
President's  contention  that  such 
funds  be  obtained  through  cost- 
cutting in  other  areas , one  casual- 
ty in  the  anti-drug  war  may  be  the 
Justice  Department's  Bureau  of 
Justice  Assistance.  According  to 
a Washington  source,  BJA  was 
“zeroed  out"  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  fiscal 
year  1987  funding.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  on 
the  other  hand,  voted  to  keep 
BJA  at  its  1986  funding  level  of 
about  $56  million  next  year. 

"They  probably  will  have  to  go 
to  a conference  committee  on  this 
as  well  as  on  other  issues  where 
there  is  disagreement  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate,"  the 
source  said.  "The  budget  impasse 
because  of  Gramm-Rudman, 
among  other  things,  may  result  in 
a continuing  resolution." 

The  efforts  by  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  to 
forge  a sweeping  program  against 
drugs  has  become  a major  1986 
campaign  issue.  According  to  a 
variety  of  political  analysts,  the 


surge  of  public  concern  about  il- 
legal drugs  has  taken  center  stage 
in  campaigns  for  state  and 
Federal  office  around  the  nation. 
And.  they  note,  along  with  grow- 
ing public  attention  has  come 
growing  campaign  oratory. 

"You  cannot  campaign  today 
without  talking  about  drugs," 
said  Robert  Squier,  a Democratic 
television  consultant.  "If  you 
don't  talk  about  suppliers,  you're 
dead  on  this  issue.  Democrats  are 
willing  to  commit  the  armed 
forces  and  to  spend  money  on  this 
problem.  The  Republicans  are 
not,"  he  said. 

Some  Republicans,  it  has  been 
said,  are  concerned  that  President 
Reagan's  proposals  on  the  issue 
may  not  go  far  enough  and  will 
allow  the  Democrats  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  politically. 

Train  wreck 
makes  experts 
of  police 

Continued  from  Page  6 
Montgomery  County  Sheriff's  Of- 
fice has  billed  the  city  for  $ 1 1 ,000. 

On  the  more  positive  side, 
however,  Emmons  said  the  police 
department's  organizational 
ability  "grew  tremendously"  as  a 
result  of  the  incident.  A common 
problem  with  police  departments 
anywhere,  said  Emmons,  is  a 
tendency  to  become  "complacent 
and  a little  bitter  sometimes." 
But  when  the  chips  were  down,  he 
said.  Miamisburg  police  really 
pulled  together.  "There  was  no 
grumbling  or  complaining.  Our 
guys  worked  18  hour  shifts  even 
though  they  were  only  supposed 
to  work  12.”  When  the  heat's  so 
great,  said  Emmons,  you  simply 
have  to  overcome  such  dif- 
ferences. 
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Forum 

Santlrocco: 

Private  prisons:  legally  risky,  morally  wrong 


By  Raymond  A.  Santlrocco 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Logan  presents  a lofty 
macroeconomic  argument  (LEN,  May  6. 
1986)  suggesting  that  private  enterprise 
can  run  our  prisons  more  cheaply  than 
the  government. 

State  and  local  governments  have  for 
years  used  the  private  sector  to  finance 
and  operate  water  treatment  facilities, 
transportation  systems  and  other 
facilities.  Prisons  are  the  latest  tojoin  the 
list. 

A reading  of  the  specific  case  histories, 
however,  quickly  reveals  that  the  drive 
toward  privatization  is  in  many  cases  not 
motivated  by  the  expectation  of  reduced 
costs  but  by  the  political  need  to  avoid  a 
referendum. 

Many  units  of  government  are  required 
to  obtain  voter  approval  before  they  can 
issue  debt  for  a capital  project.  Faced 
with  voter  reluctance  to  approve  bond 
issues,  officials  asked  private  developers 
to  build  the  facilities  and  lease  them  back 
to  government.  Instead  of  a debt  service 
item  the  municipal  budget  then  shows  an 
annual  lease  payment. 

Normally  the  leaseback  arrangement 
would  be  more  costly,  because  the 
developer  gets  his  financing  at  commer- 
cial rates  while  the  government's  tax- 
exempt  bonds  carry  lower  interest  rates. 
The  developer  avoids  this  obstacle  by 
asking  the  government  to  authorize  tax- 


exempt  industrial  development  bonds 
for  the  project,  which  require  no  referen- 
dum. However,  the  Federal  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984  specifically  prohibits  such 
financing  unless  the  developer  also  con- 
trols and  operates  the  municipal  facility 
through  a service  agreement  with  the 
government. 

Thus  what  began  as  a clever  vehicle  to 
avoid  increasing  public  debts  ends  up  as 
a wholly  new  concept:  the  contracting  of 
a hitherto  purely  governmental  function 
to  the  private  sector.  This  may  work  for 
sewer  plants,  but  for  prisons  it  is  not  the 
answer. 

Take  the  initial-cost  argument.  Sup- 
posedly the  private  sector,  driven  by  the 
profit  motive,  will  design  a prison  which 
is  cheaper  and  simpler  to  build.  But 
prison  design  is  usually  subject  to  review 
by  a state  correctional  authority,  right 
down  to  the  details  of  cell  locking  hard- 
ware. The  entrepreneur  then  finds  there 
are  disappointingly  few  comers  to  cut. 

Another  argument  is  that  private 
developers  don’t  have  to  follow  govern- 
mental due  process  in  awarding  construc- 
tion contracts,  and  can  therefore  have  a 
new  building  ready  for  occupancy  more 
quickly.  True,  governments  have  to  take 
public  bids  on  construction  jobs, 
evaluate  the  bids  painstakingly,  and 
award  the  contract  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder.  The  private  entrepreneur 
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can  make  anyone  the  general  contractor. 
The  private  process  may  be  quicker.  But 
whether  the  end  result  is  better  is  open  to 
question. 

The  big  argument  for  privatization  is 
that  the  private  prison  operator's  costs 
are  lower  because  he  pays  lower  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  than  government. 
This  argument  ignores  the  profit  margin 
the  entrepreneur  has  to  charge  in  order  to 
stay  in  business.  It  also  raises  in  the  mind 
of  the  wary  taxpayer  the  maxim  that  you 
get  what  you  pay  for.  Corrections  is  a 
tough  profession  requiring  bright, 
dedicated,  trained  people.  A minimum- 
wage  staff  will  be  minimally  competent, 
leading  to  problems  for  the  contractor 
and  the  unit  of  government. 

One  such  problem  is  tort  liability.  The 
prison  environment  is  by  definition  the 
forcible  deprivation  of  liberty,  a situation 
ripe  for  lawsuits  charging  excessive  force 
and  violation  of  civil  rights.  No  problem, 
says  the  entrepreneur  to  government;  I 'll 
indemnify  you  for  any  misdeeds  of  my 
employees. 

But  in  the  key  case  Medina  v.  O'Neill, 
in  which  a poorly  trained  private  guard 
shot  and  killed  an  inmate,  the  Federal 
District  Court  held  that  the  government 
could  not  escape  its  liability  for  the  ac- 
tion of  a contractor’s  employee,  because 
detention  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
the  state.  What  this  means  is  that  if  the 
damages  in  a lawsuit  are  beyond  the  con- 
tractor’s ability  to  pay,  he  can  quickly 
declare  bankruptcy  and  government  still 
has  to  foot  the  bill. 

Logan  also  argues  that  under  privati- 
zation the  contractor  bears  the  risk  of 
paying  for  idle  capacity  if  the  prison 
population  falls  below  projection.  This 
argument  is  naive  in  the  extreme.  The 
private  prison  industry  is  betting  that 
just  the  opposite  will  happen.  Hamilton 
County,  Tenn.,  is  experiencing  a massive 
cost  overrun  in  its  contract  with  the  Cor- 
rections Corporation  of  America,  because 
it  pays  a fixed  $21  per  day  per  prisoner 
even  though  the  contractor's  marginal 
cost  for  prisoners  in  excess  of  original 
estimates  is  only  $6  per  day.  Also,  no 
sane  contractor  will  sign  a service  agree- 
ment unless  that  contract  guarantees 
him  enough  revenue  to  cover  his  fixed 
cost  regardless  of  prison  population. 

The  court  stopped  short  in  Medina  of 
flatly  declaring  private  prisons  un- 
constitutional, yet  thorny  philoaophico- 
legal  questions  remain.  Although  the 
Constitution  says  nothing  about  who 


shall  run  municipal  water  systems,  it  is 
relatively  clear  about  who’s  in  charge  of 
criminal  justice.  The  formal  deprivation 
of  liberty  is  an  essentially  governmental 
function.  From  both  a moral  and  a 
management  perspective,  delegating 
this  function  to  a private  entity  makes  no 
more  sense  than  hiring  a division  of 
mercenaries  to  replace  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  proper  role  of  the  private  sector  in 
corrections  is  to  supply  auxiliary  ser- 
vices to  the  institutions:  health  care,  food 
preparation,  education,  even  to  operate 
an  industry  inside  prison  walls.  But  to 
put  cell  keys  and  the  power  to  punish  in 
private  hands  is  legally  risky,  not 
demonstrably  cheaper,  and  morally 
wrong. 

Raymond  A.  Santirocco  is  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Safety  and  Judicial  Ser- 
vices for  Monroe  County  (Rochester), 
New  York. 
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A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

Mexico’s  finest 

“Mexican  drug  trafficking  is  a "horror  story,  increasing  logarithmically,  and  Mexico 
is  doing  nothing  about  it."  United  States  Customs  Commissioner  William  Von  Raab 
used  such  language  earlier  this  year,  adding  that  Mexican  officials  were  "inept  and 
corrupt."  Mexico  protested  furiously,  and  other  Reagan  Administration  officials 
rushed  to  distance  themselves  from  the  Mexico-bashing.  Mexico's  defenders  now 
have  a new  outrage  to  explain.  If  Mexico  thinks  it's  being  slandered,  it  must  quickly 
show  that  it  controls  its  own  police.  To  what  extent  do  drug  traffickers  run  free  in 
Mexico?  Enrique  Camarena  Salazar,  a United  States  drug  enforcement  agent,  was 
murdered  in  Mexico.  Mexican  authorities  dragged  their  feet  and  made  arrests  of 
police  officers  only  after  Washington  bore  down  hard.  Now  a second  drug  enforcement 
agent,  Victor  Cortez  Jr.,  tells  of  being  kidnapped  and  tortured  by  the  same  Jalisco 
State  police  that  detained  Mr.  Camarena.  Apparently,  Mr.  Cortez  escaped  with  his  life 
only  because  fellow  agents  intervened.  Had  United  States  police  officers  done  what 
Jalisco  police  are  alleged  to  have  done,  a police  chief,  mayor  or  governor  would  face 
disgrace.  Where  is  Mexico's  outrage  and  shame?  Will  investigation  of  the  incident 
amount  only  to  more  foot-dragging,  or  a prompt,  rigorous  effort  to  expose  the  truth 
and  punish  the  guilty?  Understandably,  Mexicans  have  their  pride.  Understandably, 
Americans  believe  that  proud  is  as  proud  does." 

— The  New  York  Times 
August  20,  1986 

Ending  prostitution 

"Driving  prostitution  out  of  a city  is  never  an  easy  task.  The  problem  is  that  the  pro- 
stitutes just  aren't  afraid  of  getting  caught.  And  so  cities  like  Covington  may  never 
succeed  in  their  efforts  to  drive  them  out  of  business.  But  their  persistence  is  laudable. 
The  most  recent  effort  Covington  police  waged  against  prostitution  is  especially  wor- 
thy of  praise.  Rather  than  initiating  a quick-fix  effort  with  high  publicity  and  minimal 
results,  the  police  department  developed  a creative  long-range  approach  that  stands 
to  have  longer-term  results.  The  department  recruited  from  other  police  forces  30 
volunteers  who  weren’t  well  known  on  the  streets  of  Covington.  The  officers  posed  as 
customers  for  male  and  female  prostitutes.  Each  time  the  officers  received  an  offer  for 
sex  for  money,  they  got  a warrant  — but  they  didn't  arrest  the  solicitor.  Now.  after 
four  months,  they  have  begun  serving  warrants.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  telling 
those  they  arrest  they  have  more  warrants  waiting  — two,  three  or  even  more.  That 
should  discourage  the  streetwalkers  from  showing  up  in  Covington  again  and  risking 
being  picked  up  by  the  police  before  they  can  be  picked  up  by  a customer.  This  creative 
plan  coupled  with  continued  support  from  the  city  commission  stands  a good  chance 
of  driving  much  of  the  prostitution  away.  And  that  would  be  a major  contribution  to 
the  future  of  our  business  community  and  our  young  people." 

— The  Kentucky  Post 
August  26,  1986 
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W^hile  the  Philadephia  Police  Department  has  had 
more  than  its  share  of  problems  over  the  past  few  years. 
Police  Commissioner  Kevin  M.  Tucker  does  not  intend 
to  carry  out  his  duties  with  one  eye  over  his  shoulder, 
apologizing  for  the  past  Rather,  Tucker  is  keeping  both 
eyes  riveted  straight  ahead,  with  his  focus  on 
rehabilitating  a department  whose  reputation  has  been 
drawn  back  and  forth  through  the  mud  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Move  fiasco  in  1986  and  the  convictions  of  several 
top  police  officials  and  lower-ranking  officers  on  corrup- 
tion charges  in  the  last  year. 

The  first  " outsider " to  command  the  department  in 
over  60  years.  Tucker  is  also  the  first  one  in  quite  some 
time  who  has  shown  signs  of  sticking  with  the  post 
despite  criticisms  from  the  city's  powerful  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police.  Tucker  is  no  stranger  to  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  however,  having  served  as  the  Special 
Agent-in-Charge  of  the  Secret  Service’s  Philadelphia 
field  office  in  1978.  As  such,  he  prides  himself  on  having 
good,  working  relationships  with  some  of  Philadelphia's 
top  police  executives  — relationships  which  have  car- 
ried over  since  his  days  with  that  agency. 

Appointed  by  Mayor  W.  Wilson  Goode  in  December 
1986  after  Police  Commissioner  Gregore  Sambor  was 
sacked  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Move  episode.  Tucker  pro- 


mptly vowed  that  he  wou.,  re~. in  ousting 
corruption  from  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department  To 
that  end.  Tucker  has  managed  to  win  both  the  respect 
and  the  enmity  of  police  officers  and  observers  of  the 
Philadelphia  law  enforcement  scene.  "1  felt  it  important 
that  we  deal  very  aggressively  with  corruption,  ” he 
said,  and  so  a Special  Investigations  Bureau  was  form- 
ed, along  with  guidelines  that  called  for  the  use  of 
polygraph  investigations,  financial  disclosures, 
background  investigations  and  two  interviews  for  ad- 
mission into  that  special  unit  While  Tucker  is  quick  to 
concede  that  police  corruption  is  not  going  to  go  away 
overnight  the  steps  he  has  taken  appear  to  have  given 
both  the  police  and  the  public  a more  positive  outlook  on 
a problem  that  has  plagued  the  department  for  too  long. 

An  agent  with  the  Secret  Service  since  1966,  following  a 
brief  stint  as  a police  officer  in  Rahway,  NJ.,  Tucker's 
first  assignment  with  the  Federal  agency  was  in  the 
Kennedy  Protective  Division.  In  1971,  he  was  transfer- 
red to  Washington,  D.C.,  as  Assistant  Special  Agent-in- 
Charge.  Later,  Tucker  became  Special  Agent-in-Charge 
of  the  agency's  Intelligence  Division,  with  responsibili- 
ty for  all  protective  intelligence  relating  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President  and  all  visiting  foreign  heads-of- 
state.  During  his  career  with  the  Secret  Service,  Tucker 
has  managed  anywhere  from  100  to  400  people,  and 


attnough  he  considers  the  Secret  Service  to  be  one  of 
the  best-managed  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  coun- 
tp>.  his  ability  to  handle  over  ten  times  that  amount  ef- 
fectively has  been  questioned  nonetheless. 


W Mle  that,  says  Tucker,  is  a legitimate  concern,  "if 
you  have  the  structure  to  use  the  concepts  and  to 
delegate  responsibility  to  the  right  people,  it  helps  gets 
the  job  done.  "Delegation  of  responsibility  is  something 
that  Tucker  has  had  to  force-feed  to  a department  where 
power  has  traditionally  been  centralized  in  the  person  of 
the  commissioner.  One  of  Tucker's  pet  projects  has  been 
the  creation  of  a blue-ribbon  panel  to  study  the  current 
management  of  the  department  and  address  such  issues 

as  delegation  of  authority  in  terms  of  what  would  be  the 
best  management  concept  for  the  department  The 
panel,  which  has  been  operating  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
private  funding,  consists  of  14  members,  seven  from 
Philadelphia  and  seven  from  outside  the  city.  Their 
report  will  be  submitted  next  month.  In  the  long  run. 
Tucker  hopes,  the  department  will  be  graced  with  "a 
flexible  system  where  someone  who  is  really  a quick 
study  and  who  can  really  make  a contribution  to  the 
organiztion  can  be  identified  and  you  can  use  his  or  her 
talents  and  abilities  best. " 


Kevin  M. 

Tucker 


“People  in  this  city  have  a sense 
that  corruption  will  exist,  that 
Kevin  Tucker  hasn’t  changed  1 
system.  But  they  also  see  tl 
there’s  a lot  of  people  that  are 
going  to  work  aggressively  to 

deal  with  it.’’ 


Commissioner  of  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Robert  McCormack 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  It’s  been  about  nine 
months  since  you  were  appointed  to  head  the  Phila- 
delphia Police  Department,  the  first  commissioner  in 
about  60  years  to  come  from  outside  the  department. 
Given  what  seemed  like  considerable  resentment  at  that 
time  that  Mayor  Goode  went  outside  the  department  to 
name  a commissioner,  how  has  being  an  "outsider"  af- 
fected your  administration  of  the  department  up  to  this 
point? 

TUCKER:  I think  it  takes  time  to  build  credibility  and 
confidence  within  a police  department.  People  have  to 
get  to  know  you,  so  obviously  that's  a time-consuming 
experience.  I can  understand  the  feelings  of  members  of 
the  police  department;  I came  from  a very  proud  agency, 
the  Secret  Service,  and  I think  I would  have  had  very 
strong  feelings  and  emotions  if  we  brought  in  a director 
from  outside.  So  I realized  when  I accepted  this  position 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a challenge  and  it  was  going  to 
take  time.  I'd  been  a police  officer  early  in  my  law  en- 
forcement career,  and  I’ve  worked  with  police  officers 
throughout  the  country  as  an  agent  in  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice, and  I know  that  police  officers  can  be  caustic,  but 
they'll  be  fair  and  take  a wait-and-see  attitude  to  see 


whether  you  really  care  and  whether  you  can  make  any 
significant  change  and  make  a difference.  That's 
basically  been  the  case  here.  It’s  been  time-consuming 
in  terms  of  hoping  to  show  them  clearly  that  I really 
have  a strong  interest  in  this  organization,  and  that  I do 
want  to  do  some  good  things  that  hopefully  will  benefit 
our  department. 

LEN:  So  in  a very  general  sense,  you  really  haven’t  had 
any  serious  problems  in  terms  of  moving  right  into  the 
job... 

TUCKER:  No,  but  I think  I had  an  asset.  I always  con- 
sider myself  a quasi-outsider,  not  an  outsider  complete- 
ly. I spent  seven  years  in  Philadelphia  as  the  assistant 
agent  in  charge  and  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  for  this  district,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
interacted  over  a number  of  years  in  both  criminal  cases 
and  protective  matters  with  the  police  department.  So  I 
knew  most  of  the  upper-echelon  people  on  a first-name 
basis,  knew  a lot  of  the  police  officers  from  working 
cases  with  them,  and  I wasn’t  a complete  stranger.  I 
think  I had  a fairly  good  feel  for  the  department.  It’s  one 
of  the  things  that  really  convinced  me  to  accept  the 
challenge. 


Delegating  authority 

LEN:  One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  your  appointment 
that  came  from  the  rank  and  file  and  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  was  that  you  lacked  management  exper- 
tise in  an  organization  as  vast  as  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department  You  came  from  a Secret  Service  environ- 
ment where  you  were  supervising  perhaps  100  people, 
and  it  was  felt  that  coming  into  an  organization  that  had 
7,000  police  officers  and  additional  civilian  personnel 
might  have  overwhelmed  you.  Did  you  get  any  sense  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  position? 

TUCKER:  Well,  obviously  to  some  extent  I have  con- 
fidence in  myself,  but  I also  feel  that  the  Secret  Service 
is  one  of  the  best  managed  law  enforcement  agendas  in 
the  country.  The  organization  spends  a lot  of  time  on 
training  and  developing  its  people.  The  Secret  Service 
sent  me  to  Harvard,  sent  me  to  the  University  of 
Virginia.  We  send  our  people  to  Princeton  for  a year,  and 
we're  very  heavily  into  training  and  developing  our 
managers.  I think  it's  a legitimate  criticism,  if  you  can 
use  that  word,  that  basically  in  my  Secret  Service  career 
I managed  anywhere  from  100  to  300  or  400  people  — 
certainly  small  in  comparison  to  7,000  or  8,000  officers 
and  civilians  — but  I think  the  management  concepts 
are  the  same.  If  you  have  a structure  to  use  the  concepts 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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" Whether  I’m  here 
today  or  gone 
tomorrow,  this 
department  has  to 
function,  and  it’s 
only  going  to 
function  well  if 
each  individual  is 
doing  their  job.” 


Continued  from  Page  9 

and  to  delegate  responsibility  to  the  right  people,  it 
helps  get  the  job  done.  I haven'tfeltanygreatdifficulty, 
to  be  honest  with  you.  It’s  going  to  take  some  time  to  see 
whether  I 'm  successful  or  not,  so  although  I haven 't  felt 
any  great  difficulty  or  hardship  in  terms  of  that 
challenge,  we're  going  to  have  to  see  how  it  plays  out. 

LEN:  In  a historical  sense,  though,  delegation  has  not 
been  one  of  the  strong  suits  of  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department,  and  it  must  have  been  not  only  a shock  but 
a real  challenge  to  your  subordinates,  if  in  fact  you  do 
delegate  responsibility  to  them.  Have  you  done 
anything  to  prepare  them  for  that  challenge? 

TUCKER:  Well,  obviously  we’re  going  through  train- 
ing. As  I 've  explained  to  commanders  and  senior  staff, 
law  enforcement  sometimes  becomes  a very  centralized 
structure  where  all  the  power  is  vested  in  the  commis- 
sioner. Well,  whether  I'm  here  today  or  gone  tomorrow, 
this  department  has  to  function,  and  it's  only  going  to 
function  well  if  each  individual  is  doing  their  job  and  car- 
rying out  their  function,  which  means  deputy  commis- 
sioners and  chief  inspectors  and  captains  have  to  make 
decisions  and  have  to  feel  comfortable  in  making  those 
decisions.  I have,  hopefully,  conveyed  to  them  very 
strongly  my  desire  for  them  to  make  those  decisions, 
that  I'm  not  going  to  second-guess  them,  that  I an- 
ticipate and  expect  that  they  're  going  to  make  mistakes. 
I've  said  on  a number  of  occasions  that  doers  make 
mistakes;  those  people  making  decisions  are  going  to 
make  mistakes.  We  can  live  with  those  mistakes  as  long 
as  they're  honest  mistakes,  made  in  the  interest  of  try- 
ing to  do  the  best  job  for  the  people,  for  the  community 
and  for  this  police  department. 

A centralized  authority  in  a police  department  — any 
police  department  — to  my  view  is  counter-productive, 
yet  most  police  departments  become  centralized  in 
terms  of  operation.  No  one  person  is  as  important  as  the 
organization  — not  Kevin  Tucker,  not  [former  police 
commissioners]  Mort  Solomon,  Joe  O’Neill  or  Greg 
Sambor,  not  the  deputy  commissioners  — and  we  have 
to  make  decisions  that  are  the  best  decisions  for  the 
organization.  If  we  do  that  it's  going  to  be  better  for  the 
community  and  for  the  people  we  serve.  With  a cen- 
tralized authority  sometimes  you're  making  decisions 
and  it  becomes  hard  to  separate  between  the  personality 
and  the  organization,  and  I think  when  you  delegate 
authority  and  everybody’s  involved  in  the  decision- 
making process,  it  contributes  to  a healthy  organiza- 
tion. 

LEN:  So  the  philosophy  of  your  department,  then,  is  to 
develop  your  subordinates  by  forcing  them  to  make 
decisions  and  then  evaluating  them  on  the  basis  of  that. 
Yet  it  must  also  cause  a tremendous  amount  of  frustra- 
tion if  you  identify  somebody  at  the  captain  level  who 
you  feel  would  meet  your  requirements  as  a junior  ex- 
ecutive and  you  don't  have  the  power  to  promote  that 
person  to  the  next  rank. 

TUCKER:  At  the  present  time  I don't.  I have  a manage- 
ment study  that's  ongoing.  I brought  together  1 4 people 
— seven  from  Philadelphia  and  seven  from  outside  the 
city  — all  with  distinguished  backgrounds,  and  these 
people  are  looking  at  the  management  of  the 


Philadelphia  Police  Department.  Their  report  will  be 
submitted  in  October,  and  a lot  of  these  issues,  I think, 
are  going  to  be  addressed  in  terms  of  what  is  the  best 
management  concept  for  the  department.  We  have  to 
look  at  salary  structure,  we  have  to  look  at  technology, 
we  have  to  look  at  facilities  management,  at  perfor- 
mance evaluation,  some  of  the  things  you  mentioned.  If 
you  have  a captain  who’s  a "home-run  hitter”  and  you 
challenge  that  person  and  he  or  she  does  a great  job,  how 
do  you  move  them  up  within  the  system?  There  are  ways 
that  I can  do  it  now,  because  within  a police  department 
there  are  job  functions  that  are  just  considered  to  be  the 
challenges,  the  tough  jobs.  So  you  can  do  some  of  that, 
but  I also  think  you  have  to  have  a flexible  system  where 
someone  who  is  really  a quick  study  and  who  can  really 
make  a contribution  to  the  organization  can  be  iden- 
tified and  you  can  use  his  or  her  talents  and  abilities 
best. 

Second  opinion 

LEN:  The  panel  that  you  mentioned  is  certainly  a blue- 
ribbon  group  from  all  reports,  and  one  can  expect  that 
its  report  is  going  to  be  a very  independent  and  objective 
study. . . 

TUCKER:  And  it’s  all  privately  funded,  to  boot.  I raised 
a quarter  of  a million  dollars  privately;  there’s  no  city 
money  involved,  no  money  other  than  foundations  and 
private  contributions.  So  that  report  will  be  indepen- 
dent and  presented  by  what  I see  as  a very  dedicated 
group  of  people.  I *m  very  pleased  at  the  work  they  're  do- 
ing. 

LEN:  But  from  the  several  months  that  you've  been  of- 
fice, you  must  have  some  kind  of  an  inkling  as  to  what 
they’re  going  to  find.  Why  the  panel?  Why  do  you  need 
them? 

TUCKER:  I think  it’s  important.  In  law  enforcement 
sometimes  we  become  introspective;  it’s  a very  in- 
trospective profession,  and  I think  an  education  process 
has  to  go  on.  We  have  to  educate  the  general  public,  we 
have  to  educate  the  business  community,  we  have  to 
educate  the  political  community,  and  to  some  extent  we 
have  to  educate  the  police  community,  put  out  the  infor- 
mation so  that  people  really  understand  our  assets  and 
our  liabilities  — our  technology,  our  salary  structure, 
our  training  programs.  And  to  me,  by  the  way,  training 
is  a vital  ingredient  in  the  development  of  the  police 
organization.  They’re  also  going  to  look  at  minority 
recruitment  and  development,  how  we  hire  people,  the 
selection  process.  I understand  the  management  com- 
mission is  going  to  do  polls,  both  within  the  police 


department  and  outside  the  department,  using  indepen- 
dent pollsters,  to  really  get  a feel  for  what's  going  to 
move  this  department  ahead.  From  that  we  should  be 
able  to  draw  a blueprint,  short-term  and  long-term 
strategies,  for  where  we  should  be  a year  from  now  and 
where  we  should  be  five  years  from  now,  and  how  we  can 
make  a better  police  department  for  the  police  officer. 
Because  if  we  can  do  that,  we're  going  to  provide  better 
enforcement  for  the  community  and  serve  the  people 
better. 

Rotten  apples 

LEN:  Mayor  Goode  said  when  he  appointed  you  last 
December  that  one  of  your  primary  tasks  would  be  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  department.  What,  in 
your  estimation,  were  the  most  telling  factors  in  terms 
of  the  public  losing  confidence  in  the  police  department 
in  the  first  place? 

TUCKER:  Unfortunately,  I think,  the  public  had  a 
perception,  in  some  cases  justly  deserved,  that  there 
was  corruption  in  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department. 
True.  There's  corruption  in  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department,  in  the  New  York  Police  Department,  any 
major  city.  But  I also  felt,  after  being  here  for  a very 
short  period  of  time,  that  there  were  a lot  of  good  things 
going  on  in  this  police  department,  a lot  of  good  people 
doing  a good  job.  but  no  one  was  taking  the  time  to  look 
at  that  because  they  were  so  caught  up  in  looking  at  the 
negative  aspects.  I felt  it  important  that  we  deal  very 
aggressively  with  corruption.  I reorganized  the  units 
responsible  for  that,  formed  a Special  Investigations 


Bureau,  set  up  guidelines  in  terms  of  polygraphs,  finan- 
cial disclosure,  background  investigations,  two  inter- 
views for  admission  into  those  unite,  because  I wanted 
to  say  to  the  people,  basically,  that  we're  going  to  put 
together  a unit  that's  going  to  deal  with  it.  We're  not  go- 
ing to  eliminate  corruption;  you’re  going  to  read  about  it 
tomorrow  and  the  next  day.  But  I wanted  to  gain  their 
confidence  that  we  were  going  to  do  something  about  it. 
I f they  gave  us  time  we  would  deal  with  it.  I felt  it  was  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  police  officers  because  I think 
they  were  tired  of  reading  about  it  too.  They  want  to 
have  a more  positive  image,  they  want  the  news  media 
to  accentuate  those  things  that  were  good,  that  were 
done  every  day,  and  that  should  have  been  noticed  and 
they  should  get  credit  for.  I've  tried  to  work  very  hard 
with  the  news  media  to  enhance  the  image,  to  get  out  the 
good  news,  as  well  as  to  say  when  we've  made  mistakes, 
hey,  we  made  a mistake,  we’re  not  perfect,  so  let’s  see  if 
we  can  do  better. 

LEN:  In  terms  of  public  confidence,  how  much  of  an  ef- 
fect did  the  Move  episode  have? 

TUCKER:  It’s  hard  for  me  to  evaluate,  and  one  of  the 
decisions  I made  early  on  when  I accepted  this  position 
was  that  I was  not  going  to  get  into  Move  and  discuss- 
ing it  with  the  media,  because  I didn't  want  to  keep  look- 
ing back.  I was  a new  commissioner  and  I wanted  to 
focus  ahead.  So  I really  have  not  tried  to  assess  the  im- 
pact that  Move's  had.  Obviously  it's  had  an  effect,  but  I 
didn't  want  to  dwell  on  it.  I wanted  to  dwell  on  what  I 
hoped  to  accomplish,  what  I felt  could  be  done.  And  I 
think  this  department  has  a bright  future  in  a lot  of 
respects.  I’m  not  an  idealist  in  any  sense;  in  fact,  I'm 
probably  more  pragmatic.  But  in  any  organization,  even 
in  a highly  technical  society,  people  are  your  best 
resource,  and  I have  found  good  people  within  this 
department.  The  only  thing  they  need  is  exposure  to 
some  training  programs  and  the  ability  to  do  the  job.  I 
think  they're  enjoying  delegation,  enjoying  the  oppor- 
tunity to  challenge  themselves  and  be  responsible  for 
seeing  what  they  can  do,  realizing  that  they're  going  to 
be  supported. 

LEN:  Over  the  last  year  or  two,  26  Philadelphia  police 
personnel  have  been  convicted  of  extortion  and  other 
corruption-related  charges,  and  the  list  of  those  con- 
victed runs  as  high  up  in  the  ranks  as  the  first  deputy 
commissioner.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reports  that 
there  are  at  least  that  many  more  people  who  are 
possibly  going  to  be  indicted  on  similar  charges.  Do  you 
find  in  any  sense  the  same  kinds  of  things  that  the 


Knapp  Commission  found  in  New  York  City  in  the  70's, 
that  the  whole  barrel  is  rotten? 

TUCKER:  No.  We  have  7,000  people  and  you’re  talking 
about  26  being  convicted  and  perhaps  another  26  being 
indicted.  Even  if  you  doubled  that,  if  you  tripled  that, 
you're  still  talking  about  6,800  police  officers  left.  I can 
deal  with  the  corrupt  police  officer.  When  we  find  ’em, 
we’re  going  to  fire  ’em,  we're  going  to  prosecute  'em  — 
not  because  I 'm  out  to  hurt  police  officers,  but  because  I 
think  they  demean  the  reputation  of  law  enforcement 
and  they  hurt  those  good  police  officers  who  are  out 
there  every  day  trying  to  do  their  jobs.  I'm  doing  it  as 
much  for  them  and  for  their  organization. 

LEN:  So  you're  still  looking  at  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department  as  being  a few  rotten  apples  rather  than  the 
whole  barrel.  . . 

TUCKER:  Well,  we  get  into  a question  of  semantics. 
What  is  "few”?  Is  it  26,  is  it  62,  is  it  100?  I guess  it’s 
relative  when  you're  dealing  with  7,000  people.  I never 
agreed  with  the  Knapp  Commission  that  the  whole  bar- 
rel was  rotten.  There  weren’t  24,000  corruptcopa  in  New 
York.  It’s  too  easy  to  generalize,  and  I think  that's  one 
of  the  mistakes  that  the  media  make.  They  tend  to 
generalize,  as  perhaps  did  the  Knapp  Commission.  Was 
there  a pervasive  pattern  in  New  York?  Yes.  Was  there  a 
pervasive  pattern  in  Philadelphia?  Yes.  Did  it  go  to  the 
higher  levels?  Yes.  But  were  there  some  good  police  of- 
ficers in  New  York  and  Philadelphia?  Absolutely. 


“I  can  deal  with  the  corrupt  police  officer. 
When  we  find  ’em,  we’re  going  to  fire  ’em, 
because  they  hurt  the  good  police  officers.” 
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Interview:  Philadelphia’s  Kevin  Tucker 


Smoke  billows  skyward  from  the  fire  that  erupted  after  last  year’s  police  siege  with  the  radical  group  Move.  Tucker 
says  it's  time  to  break  the  habit  of  looking  back  at  past  problems  like  Move  and  to  start  focusing  ahead  on  the 
department's  "bright  future." 


Drawing  the  line 

LEN:  Up  until  your  appointment  there  was  almost  a 
continuous  stream  of  newspaper  articles  about  corrup- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  and  it  seems  as  though  since  you 
took  office  those  articles  have  diminished  in  volume. 
Are  you  on  a honeymoon  with  the  Federal  prosecutor  in 
terms  of  these  prosecutions  moving  forward? 

TUCKER:  I wouldn't  say  a honeymoon.  I think  the  fact 
that  I was  the  head  of  a Federal  agency  and  I personally 
know  the  U.S.  Attorney  and  the  heads  of  the  other 
Federal  agencies  is  a benefit  to  me.  As  I mentioned 
earlier,  I’m  not  going  to  eliminate  corruption.  It'9  going 
to  be  an  element  in  our  society,  whether  you're  talking 
about  a corporation  or  you're  talking  about  a police 
department,  and  it'9  going  to  happen  in  other  police 
departments  across  the  country.  So  I think  people 
realize  that  I’m  not  going  to  tolerate  it.  I have  fired 
police  officers,  and  I take  no  pride  in  that.  Those  are  very 
difficult  decisions  to  make.  You  should  also  realize  when 
you  do  that  that  it  has  an  impact  on  their  families,  but  as 
I mentioned  before,  there  are  too  many  good  police  of- 
ficers working  hard,  so  you  can’t  live  with  the  corrupt 
ones.  It  has  to  happen. 

LEN:  There  seems  to  exist  a tolerance  level  for  corrup- 
tion within  police  departments,  a kind  of  normative  cor- 
ruption, that  takes  place  in  areas  where  certain  kinds  of 
corruption  are  tacitly  overlooked  as  being  less  than 
critical  — free  meals,  Christmas  gifts.  At  what  level 
would  you  draw  the  line? 

TUCKER:  I’m  going  to  evade  you,  because  I had  a 
discussion  with  a very  prominent  attorney  recently,  and 
I said,  "You  know,  what  happens  to  a businessman 
when  he  goes  out  to  lunch  and  somebody  else  buys  him 
lunch?  Is  the  individual  buying  him  lunch  expecting 
business?"  Of  course  he  is.  If  a police  officer  goes  out  to 
lunch  and  somebody  buys  him  lunch,  is  the  individual 
expecting  a favor?  He  probably  is.  Is  there  something 
criminal  in  it?  In  some  cases,  maybe  yes;  in  some  cases, 
maybe  no.  I had  police  officers  who  were  friends  before  1 
came  here.  I went  out  to  lunch  with  them  on  many  occa- 
sions and  they  paid  the  bill.  I was  head  of  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice here  at  the  time.  There  were  other  occasions  where  I 
paid  the  bill.  1 1'9  nice  if  you  can  put  things  in  neat  boxes, 
but  the  world  isn't  made  that  way.  If  you’re  taking  an 
apple,  or  you're  going  to  lunch,  or  to  dinner,  and  there’s 
a trade-off  for  that  in  terms  of  your  professionalism  or 
your  lack  of  it,  then  I think  that’s  a different  matter.  But 
I think  there  are  a lot  of  people  who  would  take  a police 
officer  out  to  lunch  because  they're  friends  and  they  en- 
joy being  together.  Is  that  a different  situation?  What 
makes  that  businessman  so  different  that  you  can  say 
we’re  in  a position  of  public  trust?  I’ve  been  out  to  din- 
ner with  a lot  of  judges  who  are  friends  of  mine  — I play 
golf  with  them.  Why  do  we  put  a police  officer  in  a 
category  by  himself? 

LEN:  I’m  thinking  more  in  terms  of  Burger  King  on  a 
steady  basis,  and  knowing  that  you  can  go  into  a place 
like  that  and  get  your  dinner  free. . . 

TUCKER:  Now  you’re  being  more  specific.  If  you're  go- 
ing into  a Burger  King  and  they’re  feeding  you  and 
they’re  expecting  that  they’re  going  to  call  you  and  get 
expedited  service,  that's  wrong. 

LEN:  If  you  go  back  once  again  to  the  Knapp  Commis- 
sion report,  where  they  identified  the  "meat-eaters”  and 
the  "grass-eaters"  and  that  corruption  was  a kind  of 
"rite  of  passage”  into  the  secret  world  of  policing,  it's 
the  grass-eaters  who  really  sustain  the  people  who  are 
involved  in  serious  levels  of  corruption.  Looking  at  it 
that  way,  do  you  have  a sense  of  it  being  more  important 
that  you  make  a statement  about  it,  so  that  cops  know 
that  taking  free  meals  at  a Burger  King  is  not  accep- 
table? 

TUCKER:  Well,  I think  most  of  the  police  officers  in 
this  department  know  where  I stand.  I came  out  very 
strongly  with  guidelines  for  the  special  unit,  I’ve  fired  a 
number  of  police  officers  in  regard  to  corruption  issues, 
and  I think  I have  conveyed  through  the  informal  net- 
work what  I want,  setting  the  line  as  to  what  I will  ac- 
cept and  what  I will  not  accept.  And  Burger  King,  by  the 
way,  may  be  one  of  the  things  I've  conveyed. 


LEN:  Would  you  expect  to  have  to  fire  someone  for  ac- 
cepting free  meals  from  Burger  King? 

TUCKER:  If  they  were  eating  there  and  doing  some- 
thing special  for  Burger  King,  I 'd  be  very  unhappy  with 
that  and  I'd  have  to  look  at  that.  As  I mentioned  before, 
you  have  to  put  that  in  context.  If  I’m  out  at  Burger 
King  with  a police  officer  and  I was  buying  lunch,  that's 
a different  situation.  The  reason  I hesitate  is  that  1 
stopped  at  a fast-food  restaurant  one  night  about  11 
o'clock  while  I was  out  working,  and  the  gentleman 
behind  the  counter  said,  "Oh,  you're  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner?" I said  yes.  He  9aid.  "Well,  we  want  you  to  have 
this."  I 9aid,  "No,  I 'm  going  to  pay  for  it."  He  9aid,  "We 


don’t  want  you  to."  I 9aid,  "I  want  to  pay  for  it."  You 
see,  I felt  he  wa9  demeaning  me  in  a way.  So  I came  back 
and  I told  my  people  at  a staff  meeting  that  I had  this 
funny  experience  on  my  way  to  the  movies.  And  you 
know,  there's  an  informal  network  within  the  police 
department,  where  you  don't  have  to  go  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  or  to  the  major  networks,  but  we 
communicate.  But  you  see,  even  in  this  interview  — and 
I can  understand  where  you’re  coming  from  — we  con- 
centrate on  corruption,  and  sometimes  we  lose  9ight  of 
the  fact  that  last  year  we  transported  164,000  people  to 
hospitals,  or  the  number  of  drug  arrests  that  we’ve 
made.  They  may  be  statistics,  and  I don't  believe  you 
measure  a department  with  statistics  — those  things 
are  relative.  But  I think  one  of  the  ways  you  evaluate 
policing  is  how  effective  you  are  in  the  community. 

LEN:  That  seems  to  go  back  to  what  you  were  saying 
earlier  about  corruption  being  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  the  public  losing  confidence  in  the  police, 
because  no  matter  how  much  good  you  do  in  a communi- 
ty, one  corruption  scandal  sort  of  tar-brushes  the  entire 
department  and  the  good  it  might  be  doing. . . 

TUCKER:  And  when  do  you  put  it  behind  you?  When  do 
you  move  on  to  the  future?  I think  the  people  in  this  city 
now  have  a sense,  for  whatever  reason,  that  corruption 
will  exist  in  the  city,  that  Kevin  Tucker  hasn't  changed 
the  system.  But  they  also  see  that  there's  a lot  of  people 
in  place  in  this  department  that  are  going  to  work  very 
aggressively  to  deal  with  it. 


Dire  consequences 

LEN:  Another  problem  is  starting  to  surface  for  police 
departmeots  nationally,  and  that  of  course  is  the  use  of 
narcotics  by  members  of  the  force  — particularly  since 
many  of  the  people  that  are  being  recruited  as  police  of- 
ficers now  are  coming  from  a drug-tolerant  culture.  Ia 
this  a problem  at  all  in  the  Philadelphia  police? 

TUCKER:  It's  a problem  in  any  police  department.  If 
you  have  one  police  officer  who's  under  the  influence  of 
narcotics  while  he  or  she  is  on  duty  and  carrying  a 
weapon,  obviously  you  can  have  dire  consequences, 
both  for  the  citizens  at  large  and  for  fellow  police  of- 
ficers. So  I think  it's  something  that  we  have  to  be  con- 


cerned with.  I don't  think  it's  a major  problem  in  the 
Philadelphia  Police  Department. 

LEN:  Do  you  Intend  at  any  point  in  time  to  conduct  drug 
testing? 

TUCKER:  We're  studying  various  programs  and  op- 
tions now.  We're  also  looking  at  stress  programs, 
counseling  programs.  One  of  the  individuals  on  our 
management  commission  is  Dr.  Bert  Brown  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  who  wrote  a lot  of  the  Federal 
programs  on  this,  and  I '11  be  very  interested  to  see  what 
recommendations  he  offers,  since  we've  requested  him 
to  look  at  this  area. 

LEN:  Do  you  expect  that  the  handling  of  officers  who 
are  found  to  be  using  narcotics  would  be  much  different 
from  the  handling  of  those  who  are  abusing  alcohol? 

TUCKER:  Yes.  Right  now,  some  that  we’ve  found  to  be 
using  drugs  we’ve  fired. 

LEN:  Why  Is  it  that  alcoholics  are  rehabilitated  and 
drug  users  are  fired? 

TUCKER:  I think  there's  a complete  difference.  I may 
not  approve  of  alcoholism,  and  it  may  be  illegal  to  be  in- 
toxicated, but  it’s  legal  to  drink  alcohol.  The  use  of 
drugs  is  illegal.  And  if  you  have  a police  officer  who's  us- 
ing drugs,  where  is  he  or  she  obtaining  them?  What  does 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Continued  from  Page  11 

that  do  to  them  in  terms  of  their  credibility  and  their 
ability  to  perform? 

LEN:  la  it  also  perhaps  that  rehabilitating  them  simply 
isn’t  worth  the  effort? 

TUCKER:  There’s  two  separate  things  here.  Number 
one  is  when  you  hire  a police  officer  you've  made  a 
significant  investment  in  terms  of  the  selection  process, 
the  training  process  — six  months  here  in  Philadelphia 
— so  obviously  you  have  an  investment  in  this 
employee.  If  we  develop  a program  and  people  are  get- 
ting help  — and  I don't  know  about  it,  because  that's  the 
way  I set  up  my  counseling  programs.  The  only  time  I 
want  to  know  is  if  somebody  is  a danger  to  himself  or 
others.  But  there  is  a difference  if  I catch  somebody  on 
duty  using  narcotics.  That  to  me  if  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

LEN:  Would  that  be  the  same  with  a person  that  you 
found  to  be  intoxicated  on  duty? 

TUCKER:  No,  because  I think  there’s  a difference  in 
terms  of  drugs  being  illegal  and  alcoholism  is  a com- 
pletely different  situation. 

LEN:  Even  though  the  consequences  may  be  pretty 
much  the  same  in  both  cases? 

TUCKER:  You're  saying  pretty  much  the  same,  but  I 
wouldn't  put  it  in  that  context.  I think  if  somebody 
shows  up  for  work  and  they’re  intoxicated,  normally  a 
supervisor  can  detect  that  very  quickly. 

LEN:  As  1 understand  it,  an  officer  who's  a reformed 
alcoholic  is  running  your  counseling  program.  Might 
this  not  be  a potentially  dangerous  delegation  of 
authority,  in  that  you  really  can't  expect  a police  officer 
running  a counseling  unit  to  have  the  same  agenda  as 
the  administration  of  the  department  In  terms  of  get- 
ting a guy  off  the  street  who  might  in  fact  be  a danger  to 
people  out  there.  Do  you  see  any  risk  involved  in  this 
sense? 

TUCKER:  Isn't  it  an  improvement  on  what  we  had 
before,  where  we  did  nothing?  I think  with  anything  you 
do  you  have  to  be  a risk-taker.  When  you  delegate,  when 
I let  my  child,  who’s  17,  drive  the  car,  she  may  very  well 
get  in  an  accident.  But  you  have  to  have  confidence  in 
your  people. 

LEN:  In  my  own  experience,  most  lower-ranking 
superior  officers,  such  as  sergeants,  would  react  to  a 
possible  problem  employee  by  saying  something  like,  "I 
don’t  want  to  cost  this  guy  his  job."  In  many  depart- 
ments a report  like  this  would  result  in  an  officer  being 
assigned  to  what's  usually  called  the  "rubber-gun 
squad". . . 

TUCKER:  In  most  police  departments,  in  order  to  get 
help  you  have  to  go  in  to  the  captain  and  declare  that 
you're  an  alcoholic.  How  many  police  officers, 
realistically  speaking,  are  going  to  do  that?  They're 
proud  people.  Here  they  know  that  there's  a resource. 


“I’m  going  to  have 
to  come  to  a point  in 
time  where  I’m 
satisfied  that  I’ve 
done  what  I’ve  done 
and  there  are  people 
here  who  can  do  it 
just  as  well  as  I can, 
and  better.” 


It's  outside  the  department,  it's  not  within  any  depart- 
ment facility,  and  they  can  go  in  and  say  "I  have  a pro- 
blem, can  you  help  me.” 

LEN:  You  said  that  the  only  time  you  wanted  to  know 
about  these  officers  would  be  if  they  were  a menace  to 
someone. . . 

TUCKER:  If  they  were  suicidal,  or  if  they  had  a tenden- 
cy maybe  to  use  their  weapon  against  family  or  there 
was  the  possibility  of  a death.  In  those  circumstances, 
I 'd  want  to  know.  Outside  of  that,  I don't  want  to  know. 

LEN:  How  would  you  know  whether  that  was  the  case  or 
not?  Just  by  trusting  the  individual  who's  in  charge  of 
that  counseling  unit? 

TUCKER:  Or  if  they  refer  him  out  to  a psychiatrist  or 
psychologist.  I would  certainly  hope  a responsible 
psychologist,  if  an  individual  said  "I'm  going  home  and 
shoot  myself,"  would  notify  somebody  within  the  police 
department  and  say  “I  just  treated  one  of  your  people 
and  he  could  hurt  himself.”  You're  always  taking  a 
chance,  though.  I took  a chance  when  I came  here.  How 
do  you  bring  about  change?  You  try  things. 

You  talk  about  narcotics  within  the  department,  a 
couple  weeks  ago  I sat  around  and  came  up  with  an  idea 
— I don’t  want  to  go  into  the  specifics  of  it  — and  I called 
some  people  together  and  said  "let’s  do  this.”  They 
thought  it  was  a fairly  reasonable  idea,  too,  and  not 
because  I was  the  commissioner  but  because  it  seemed 
like  a very  practical  thing  and  made  sense.  We  tried  it 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  a lousy  idea.  It  didn't  work  for  a 
lot  of  reasons  we  didn't  anticipate.  I had  no  hesitancy 
about  saying  scrap  it,  it  didn't  work.  But  I also  have  no 
hesitancy  about  saying  let’s  keep  going  and  find  some- 
thing that  does  work.  And  I don’t  think  it  makes  me  any 


less  a manager.  I don't  lose  any  confidence  or  any  sleep 
over  it,  and  hopefully  we  keep  working  at  it  to  find  some- 
thing that  does  work  better  than  what  we  have  now. 

Crystal-ball  gazing 

LEN:  Signs  seem  to  be  pointing  to  the  fact  that  Mayor 
Goode  will  be  running  for  re-election.  What  kind  of  a 
commitment  have  you  given  the  Mayor  regarding  your 
tenure  as  commissioner?  If  he  is  re-elected  and  if  he  asks 
you  to  stay  on  os  commissioner,  would  you? 

TUCKER:  I've  answered  that  question  in  the  past  by 
saying  that  when  I accepted  the  position  I had  a couple 
things  in  mind.  Number  one,  I would  want  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  challenge  to  work  with  the  police  departs 
ment,  and  number  two,  I wanted  to  get  it  to  a point, 
train  and  develop  some  people  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  commissioner,  and  to  turn  it  over  to 
someone  from  within  the  department,  because  I think 
that’s  where  it  belongs.  Hopefully  someday  that  will 
happen.  I think  one  of  my  primary  responsibilities  as 
the  commissioner  is  to  be  continually  training  and 
developing  the  people  under  me,  so  that  when  I do  leave 
the  Mayor  has  three,  four  or  five  options  of  people  he  can 
pick  from.  I ’m  working  on  that  presently.  We  have  some 
people,  two  deputy  commissioners  who  will  be  going  to 
Harvard  as  part  of  this  development  project. 

I guess  my  answer  is  that  you  cannot  pinpoint  a place 
in  time.  I think  you  have  to  set  yourself  some  objectives 
— and  you're  not  going  to  accomplish  them  all  — but 
you  want  to  initiate  the  programs  and  you  want  to  turn 
it  over  to  people  who  have  been  developed  within  the 
organization.  I guess  I’m  going  to  have  to  come  to  a 
point  in  time  where  I’m  satisfied  that  I’ve  done  what 
I’ve  done  and  there  are  people  here  who  can  do  it  just  as 
well  as  I can,  and  better,  and  that  there  are  other 
challenges  in  life  that  I'd  like  to  tackle,  whether  it’s  to 
teach  high  school,  work  in  the  corporate  sector, 
whatever.  I don’t  know.  It’s  a personal  point  where  I’m 
going  to  have  to  feel  some  sense  of  satisfaction,  or  some 
sense  of  lack  of  satisfaction,  and  I feel  comfortable  in 
saying  "Hey,  I did  what  I could  and  there  are  some  good 
people  behind  me." 


How  to  Become  a 
Successful  Professional 
Security  Consultant 
and  Expert  Witness 
Nov.  21-22,  1986 
Annapolis,  Maryland 

The  explosive  growth  of  crime  and  terrorism  has 
led  to  a boom  in  personal  injury  litigation 
resulting  from  security  negligence.  This 
phenomenon,  along  with  new  I.R.S.  rules  re- 
garding executive  protection  and  the  necessity 
for  training  security  personnel  have  created  a 
demand  for  professional  security  consultants. 

Presented  by  the 
Security  Management  Institute, 
John  Jay  College 

Tuition:  S295  ($315  at  the  door) 

For  more  information,  contact:  Ms.  Vicki  Abbott, 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10019.  (212)  247-1600. 

ACT  NOW  — REGISTRATION  IS  LIMITED. 

== 


China:  Administration  of  Justice  Study  Tom- 
Dec.  27,  1986  to  Jan.  11,  1987 

The  Chines  Government  has  Invited  Chlna-U  S Exchanges  to  gather  a group  ol  Justice  professionals.  Including  police  officers,  judges, 
corrections  personnel  (prisons,  probation,  parole),  criminal  Justice  educators  and  students  to  visit  criminal  justice  agencies  In  China. 
Chlna-U  S Exchanges  Isa  nonprofit  corporation  that  includes  Leonard  Woodcock,  former  U S Ambassador  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  on  Its  advisory  board  The  delegation  will  be  led  by  Dr  David  Patrick  Geary,  Associate  Professor  In  the  Department  of  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  and  Public  Safety.  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Richmond,  Virginia.  Dr  Geary  has  previously  led  groups 
to  Italy.  France,  England,  West  Germany,  and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  East  Germany 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  Is  to  exchange  Ideas  and  Information  with  Chinese  hosts.  Each  participant  traveling  to  China  Is  asked  to  develop 
a brief  presentation  on  their  special  field  which  would  be  of  Interest  to  their  Chinese  counterparts  The  Itinerary  will  be  organized  around  : 
morning  working  sessions,  with  afternoons  available  for  sightseeing,  cultural  programs  and  shopping.  Several  evening  banquets  are  x 
also  planned. 

The  group  will  be  limited  to  26  persons  Including  spouses  The  price  of  the  trip  Is  $2,850  per  person  based  on  double  occupancy  and  Is 
all  Inclusive  In  China  (all  meals,  transportation,  hotels,  visitations,  Interpreters,  guides,  etc.)  The  cost  of  the  program  Is  100  percent  tax 
deductible  for  participating  professionals.  The  delegation  will  visit  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Peking,  Shanghai.  The  trip  begins  and  ends  In 
San  Francisco  College  credit  at  graduate  or  undergraduate  level  Is  available  Deposit  of  $500  per  person  Is  due  by  Oct,  10,  1986, 
payable  to  Chlna-U. S Exchanges.  For  further  Information,  contact:  Dr.  David  Patrick  Geary,  Administration  of  Justice  and  Public 
Safety.  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  816  West  Franklin  Street,  Box  2017,  Richmond,  VA  23284  (804)  257-8308 
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We  read  and  review: 


Improving  response  to  the  mentally  ill 


Special  Care:  Improving 
the  Police  Response  to 
the  Mentally  Disabled. 

By  Gerard  R.  Morphy. 
Washington,  D.C.:  The  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum, 
1986. 

279  pp. 

By  Kenneth  Bovasso 
Omaha  Police  Division 

They  can  be  found  wandering 
aimlessly  through  the  streets  and 
alleys  in  the  downtown  area  of 
any  city.  The  are  more  noticeable 
at  night.  More  often  than  not, 
they  become  victims  of  the 
predators  who  inhabit  the  streets. 
They  are  the  mentally  disabled. 

All  too  often  they  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  police,  either  as 
victim  or  as  problem.  In  most 
cases,  as  found  in  this  study,  the 
police  are  not  trained  to  deal  with 
the  mentally  disabled.  In  fact,  the 
study  by  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  (PERF)  found 
that  the  average  police  recruit 
receives  only  4.3  hours  of  training 
in  the  area  of  mental  health  — an 
amazing  statistic  when  you  con- 
sider the  fact  that  an  inner-city 
police  officer  is  more  likely  to 
come  into  contact  with  a mentally 
disabled  individual  than  with  a 
murderer,  robber  or  rapist. 

The  PERF  study,  conducted  in 
mid-1983,  collected  data  from  38 
police  academies  serving  172  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  It  was 
found  that  most  police  depart- 
ments that  do  have  written  policy 
on  handling  the  mentally  ill  focus 
on  arrest  or  emergency  mental 
health  detention.  The  deciding 
factor  for  mental  health  commit- 
tal in  most  cases  seems  to  be 
whether  the  person  is  a danger  to 
himself  or  others. 

Only  1 2 percent  of  those  depart- 
ments surveyed  had  procedures 


for  interviewing  mentally  ill  per- 
sons, and  only  six  percent  includ- 
ed techniques  for  recognizing  the 
mentally  ill. 

The  PERF  study  found  a small 
number  of  departments  that  took 
ingenious  steps  in  dealing  with 
the  mentally  ill.  Three  of  these 
departments  are  highlighted  in 
the  book. 

The  Galveston  County,  Tex., 
Sheriff's  Department  has  a 
special  unit  staffed  24  hours  a day 
by  peace  officers  who  are  certified 
emergency  medical  technicians 
and  metal  health  specialists. 
These  mental  health  deputies  will 
go  to  the  scene  if  called  by  a 
responding  deputy.  Otherwise 
the  responding  deputy  will 
transport  the  person  to  a 
specified  location  for  screening  by 
the  mental  health  deputy,  who 
then  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  disposition. 

In  Madison,  Wise.,  every  patrol 
officer  receives  in-depth  training 
in  handling  the  mentally  ill.  The 
officers  are  expected  to  reach  a 
disposition  by  themselves, 
although  round-the-clock 
assistance  is  available  from  the 
county  mental  health  staff.  Of- 
ficers are  given  feedback  on  their 
referrals. 

Police  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  can 
turn  to  the  city's  24-hour 
emergency  service  program.  Staf- 
fed by  community  service  officers 
with  training  in  social  work,  the 
program  provides  the  police  with 
on-site  assistance  and  takes 
responsibility  for  the  final 
disposition. 

The  common  denominator  in 
the  three  programs  is  cooperation 
betweeen  the  police  department 
and  the  city/county  mental  health 
agency.  Without  that  cooperation 
the  police  will  be  ineffective 
regardless  of  how  much  training 
they  receive  in  the  area  of  mental 


Conrad  cuts  right  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter 


The  Dangerous  and  the 
Endangered. 

By  John  P.  Conrad. 

Lexington,  Mass.:  Lexington 
Books  (D.C.  Heath  & 
Company),  1985. 

150  pp. 

By  Martin  D.  Schwartz 
Department  of  Sociology 
Ohio  University 

In  virtually  every  criminology 
debate  John  Conrad  seems  to 
turn  up  situated  somewhere  in 
the  political  middle:  to  the  left  of 
the  more  vindictive  right,  and  to 
the  right  of  the  anti-system  left. 
It  isn't  his  innovative  solutions 
that  make  him  so  popular;  one  is 
rarely  alone  in  the  middle.  Rather, 
it  is  his  amazing  ability  to  cut  to 
the  core,  expose  the  excesses  of  all 


sides,  and  to  locate  a solution 
which  makes  sense.  While  it  is 
most  unfortunate  in  this  field 
that  this  talent  is  so  rare,  it  is  also 
fortunate  that  we  have  a John 
Conrad  to  continually  point  these 
things  out. 

Conrad  was  the  co-director 
(with  Simon  Dinitz)  of  the 
Dangerous  Offender  Project  of 
the  Academy  for  Contemporary 
Problems  in  Columbus.  This  pro- 
ject has  already  produced  eight 
books,  outlining  an  important  line 
of  research  into  dangerous 
criminals.  However,  the  key 
books  are  written,  as  Conrad 
points  out,  in  "more  detail  than 
anyone  not  engaged  in 
criminological  research  could 
possibly  want  to  read." 

In  this  book,  Conrad  outlines 
Continued  on  Page  14 


health. 

The  all-Uxxommon  practice  in 
most  cities  is  that  the  police  take 
a mentally  ill  person  to  a facility 
only  to  be  turned  away  for 
reasons  such  as  a lack  of  beds,  a 
euphemism  for  "no  insurance." 

It  is  so  bad  in  some  cities  that 
the  police,  out  of  total  frustration, 
have  been  known  to  transport  a 
mentally  ill  person  who  has 
become  a nuisance  to  another 
jurisdiction,  or  they  practice 
what  is  known  as  "Greyhound 
Therapy."  Again,  out  of  total 
frustration  in  dealing  with  the 
local  mental  health  system,  the 
police  officers  buy  a bus  ticket  to 
another  city  and  put  the  mentally 
ill  person  on  the  bus. 

"Special  Care”  highlights  some 
of  the  glaring  problems  not  only 
in  the  area  of  the  police  dealing 
with  the  mentally  ill,  but  also  in 
the  area  of  community  mental 
health  treatment. 

In  reading  this  book,  I could  not 
help  wondering,  "Sure,  it  looks 
good  in  print,  but  if  I were  to  talk 


to  patrol  officers  in  Madison 
would  they  be  as  enthusiastic 
about  the  program?"  Well,  the 
researchers  visited  seven 
jurisdictions  and  studied  their 
operations  firsthand.  I think  we 
can  assume  that  they  did  talk 
with  the  officers  who  had  to  carry 
out  the  program  and  were 
satisfied  with  what  they  heard. 
The  programs  seem  to  work. 

"Special  Care"  does  not  stop 
with  its  findings.  An  important 
part  of  this  book  is  part  two, 
which  is  a planning  guide  for 
police  manangers.  This  section 
advises  the  police  manager  on 
how  to  set  up  a program  that  not 
only  trains  police  officers  in  deal- 
ing with  the  mentally  ill,  but  also 
gets  the  community  mental 
health  organizations  to  cooperate 
with  the  police. 

Other  sections  deal  with  some 
sample  involuntary  commitment 
statutes,  understanding  mental 
disabilities,  recognizing  and 
handling  behaviors  that  are  often 
confused  with  mental  illness,  and 


a guide  to  responding  to  the  men- 
tally ill.  All  of  these  sections  are 
excellent,  and  are  set  up  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  be  used  in  a 
police  training  program. 

Also  included  is  a sample  ques- 
tionnaire for  use  by  police  officers 
and  dispatchers  in  dealing  with  a 
person  suspected  of  being  mental- 
ly ill,  and  a section  containing 
suggested  training  materials. 

"Special  Care"  is  a quality,  in- 
depth  study  dealing  with  the 
police  handling  of  the  mentally  ilL 
It  is  critical  in  the  fact  that  the 
police  don’t  do  a very  good  job. 
This  criticism  is  deserved.  We 
have  to  improve.  In  that  respect, 
this  book  is  an  excellent  guide  on 
just  how  we  can  improve.  It  is 
highly  recommended  not  only  for 
police  administrators  and  train- 
ing officers,  who.  it  is  hoped,  will 
immediately  start  in-service 
training  programs  on  dealing 
with  the  mentally  ill,  but  also  for 
every  patrol  officer  who  deals 
with  the  mentally  ill  on  a daily 
basis. 


New  books  in  brief 

By  Connie  L.  Garrison 

Sergeant,  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  Police  Department 

The  H.stoo'  of  Torture.  By  Daniel  P.  Mannix.  New  York.  N.Y.:  Dell  Publishing  Co..  1985.  $3.95  <pb). 

This  is  a book  that  lends  a whole  new  slant  to  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  It  starts  with  the  begin- 
ning of  recorded  history  and  uses  Biblical  references  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  some  of  the  stories  of 
early  forms  of  torture.  Mannix  follows  the  progression  of  torture  through  the  ages  as  methods  are 
refined  and  expanded  through  the  Inquisition  and  early  wars.  The  book  winds  up  with  a look  at  Adolf 
Hitler  the  most  famous  modern-day  torturer,  and  comments  on  the  current  "civilized"  methods  of 
punishment  and  the  rising  crime  rate.  No  one  would  advocate  a return  to  the  days  when  your  feet  were 
fried  in  a hot  skillet  because  you  did  not  conform  to  standard  religious  beliefs,  but,  on  the  other  hand 
one  is  prompted  to  ask  if  it  serves  society’s  best  interests  to  give  convicted  criminals  a room  of  their 
own  and  a color  TV.  "A  History  of  Torture"  is  not  meant  to  answer  questions  like  this,  but  it  does  pro- 
vide an  interesting  perspective  on  just  how  far  the  criminal  justice  system  has  come.  This  is  not  a book 
to  peruse  over  dinner.  While  I am  not  usually  a queasy  person,  some  of  these  stories  are  so  horrifying 
you  may  have  take  a break  before  reading  on. 

Death  of  Innocence.  By  Peter  Meyer.  New  York,  N.Y.:  Berkley  Publishing  Group,  1986.  $2.96  (pb). 

"Death  of  Innocence,"  the  new  book  by  Peter  Meyer,  author  of  "The  Yale  Murder."  is  a factual  ac- 
count of  a crime  that  changed  life  forever  in  the  small  town  of  Essex  Junction,  Vt.  In  the  serene  setting 
of  this  small  New  England  town,  two  young,  innocent  girls  are  attacked  on  their  way  home  from 
school.  The  result  is  the  tragic  death  of  one  of  the  girls,  the  gross  traumatization  of  the  other,  and  the 
plunging  of  the  entire  town  into  a pit  of  fear  and  self-recrimination.  The  town  found  it  hard  to  accept 
that  it  had  m its  midst  two  killers  who  wore  the  faces  of  teenage  boys.  The  story  really  begins  when  the 
killers  were  caught.  The  outcome  of  this  case,  in  which  the  killers  are  identified,  caught,  prosecuted 
and  convicted,  would  seem  to  be  a fairy  tale  ending.  But  again,  politics,  poorly  crafted  legislation  and 
an  antiquated  criminal  justice  system  add  to  the  outrage  of  this  crime.  Any  officer  who  has  been 
frustrated  by  a case  in  which  the  justice  system  did  not  meet  his  standards  will  be  able  to  sympathize 
with  the  helpless  feeling  experienced  by  this  town  and  its  police  officers.  It  is  truly  a tale  of  tragedy, 
but  one  that  is  repeated  almost  daily  somewhere  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  there  is  a lesson  for  ali 
to  learn  from  the  sad  experiences  of  Essex  Junction. 

Suspects.  By  William  J.  Caunitz.  New  York.  N.Y.:  Crown  Publishers  Inc.,  1986.  $17.96  (hb). 

Reading  "Suspects,"  William  J.  Caunitz's  second  novel  about  life  in  the  police  lane,  is  like  looking 
through  an  open  door  into  a precinct  house.  His  first  novel.  "One  Police  Plaza,  " was  well  received  by 
both  police  and  non-police  readers  — perhaps  not  surprisingly,  since  Caunitz  draws  on  his  30  years 
with  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  to  create  characters  that  are  realistic,  human  and  in- 
teresting. As  you  read  through  this  book,  you  will  find  characters  that  resemble  your  fellow  officers, 
supervisors  and  political  figures.  The  story  line  begins  with  the  murder  of  a highly  decorated  police  of- 
ficer and  the  owner  of  a candy  store  he  is  visiting.  Suspects  come  and  go  through  the  complicated  in- 
vestigation, and  if  solving  a double  murder  isn’t  enough  of  a problem,  the  politics  and  behind-the- 
scenes  machinations  keep  the  detectives  moving  to  stay  ahead  of  the  game.  The  main  character,  Lieut. 
Anthony  Scanlon,  is  based  on  a real-life  police  officer.  Capt.  Edward  Mamet  of  the  NYPD.  The  ending 
to  this  investigation  is  disconcerting,  but  satisfying.  If  you  feel  deterred  by  the  hardcover  price  of 
$17.96,  don’t  wait  months  for  the  book  to  be  issued  in  paperback.  Check  around,  and  someone  you 
know  is  bound  to  have  a copy  you  can  enjoy. 
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Assistant  Director.  Training. 
Monroe  Community  College  in 
Now  York  is  seeking  an  assistant 
director  for  its  Criminal  Justice 
and  Public  Safety  Training 
Center. 

Responsibilities  include:  super- 
vision of  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram managers;  development. 


POLICE  OFFICERS 
Rochester,  New  York 

The  Rochester  Polcie 
Department  is  currently 
accepting  applications  for 
lateral  transfers  of  police 
officers.  The  Rochester 
Police  Department  con- 
sists of  614  sworn  person- 
nel and  serves  a communi- 
ty located  on  Lake  On- 
tario of  244,000  people. 
The  starting  salary  for  a 
lateral  transfer  will  be 
$26,726  plus  13  paid 
holidays  and  a night  shift 
differential,  increasing 
within  two  years  to 
$29,938  plus  holiday  pay 
and  night  shift  differen- 
tial. 

Qualifications 
Applicants  must  present- 
ly hold  a position  as  a 
police  officer  pursuant  to 
New  York  State  Civil  Ser- 
vice Law;  they  must  be 
currently  employed  in 
New  York  State;  they 
must  be  presently  enrolled 
in  the  New  York  State 
Police  and  Firemen’s 
Retirement  System,  and 
they  must  be  certified  by 
the  New  York  State 
Bureau  for  Municipal 
Police.  Minority  officers 
are  strongly  urged  to 
apply  for  these  positions. 
Forward  resumes  to: 
Lieut.  Charles  Koerner, 
Rochester  Police  Depart- 
ment, 160  South 
Plymouth  Avenue, 
Rochester,  NY  14614. 


design  and  evaluation  of  training 
programs;  coordination  of  inter- 
agency training  relationships, 
and  administrative  duties  regard- 
ing budget,  personnel,  facilities 
and  planning. 

A master's  degree  in  criminal 
justice,  public  administration  or  a 
closely  related  field  is  preferred. 
Applicants  must  have  a minimum 
of  three  years  experience  in  law 
enforcement,  an  extensive 
background  in  training,  demon- 
strated success  in  supervision  of 
professional  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative experience. 

Salary  is  negotiable.  To  apply, 
send  resume,  cover  letter,  official 
transcripts  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to:  Donald  Nickason, 
Associate  Vice  President  for  Ad- 
ministrative Affairs,  Monroe 
Community  College,  1000  East 
Henrietta  Road.  Rochester,  NY 
14623.  Deadline  is  Oct.  10,  1986. 

Corrections  Officer.  The  Palm 
Beach  County,  Fla..  Sheriff's 
Department  is  seeking  officers 
for  its  detention  center. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  19 
years  old  and  a U.S.  citizen  with 
high  school  diplopma  or  GED. 
Eyesight  must  be  at  least  20/70, 
correctable  to  20/30. 

Starting  salary  is  $1,162  per 
month  during  training,  $1,484 
after  training.  Salary  is 
negotiable  for  those  already  cer- 
tified. The  position  also  includes  a 
comprehensive  package  of  fringe 
benefits. 

For  further  information  or  to 
apply,  write  or  call:  Personnel  and 
Training  Office,  Palm  Beach 
County  Sheriff's  Department, 
3228  Gun  Club  Road,  West  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33406.  Telephone  (306) 
471-2040,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, 9 A.M.  to  3 P.M.  AA/EOE. 

Deputy  Sheriff.  The  Sarasota 
County,  Fla.,  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment is  now  seeking  qualified  ap- 
plicants for  the  position  of  Depu- 
ty Sheriff  (Patrol  Division). 

Applicants  must  have  an 
associate's  degree  or  the 
equivalent  with  no  experience;  ex- 
perienced applicants  must  have 


30  semester  hours.  Eyesight 
must  be  20/100  uncorrected,  cor- 
rectable to  20/20.  Screening  pro- 
cess includes  successful  comple- 
tion of  written  exams,  strength 
and  endurance  test,  polygraph 
and  oral  board.  Annual  salary 
ranges  from  $16,000  to  $22,984 
plus  educational  incentive 
monies,  depending  upon  ex- 
perience. Estimated  time  to  max- 
imum salary  is  3 to  12  months, 
depending  upon  experience. 
Benefits  include  paid  vacation, 
sick  leave,  group  medical  and  den- 
tal insurance,  life  insurance, 
Florida  State  Retirement 
System,  permanent  shifts. 

To  apply,  send  resume  or  con- 
tact Personnel  Intake,  Sarasota 
County  Sheriff’s  Department, 
P.O.  Box  4116,  Sarasota,  FL 
33678;  (813)  366-9360. 

State  Troopers.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  is  accep- 
ting applications  for  entry-level 
positions  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police. 

Applicants  must  be  between  20 
and  29  years  of  age  and  possess 
high  school  diploma  or  GED. 
Weight  should  be  proportionate 
to  height,  and  vision  must  be  at 

From  the  bookshelf: 


Educating  minors  is  a 
major  league  concern. 
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Youngster,  need  positive  guidance 
and  support  - at  home  and  in 
school  - to  achieve  their  maxi- 
mum potential. 

They're  looking  for  role  models. 

It \ our  responsibility  Ip  show 
them  the  bcncllts  of  good  health 
and  quality  education 

Share  some  time  and  energy  with 
your  neighborhood  school.  This 
will  send  an  important  message 
to  students  and  stall.  And  it  |ust 
may  be  the  best  education  you 
ever  received. 

Du  ve  Winfield 
Major  Leaguer 
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least  20/70,  correctable  to  20/40. 
All  candidates  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  of  good  moral  character 
and  a resident  of  Pennsylvania  for 
at  least  one  year  prior  to  making 
preliminary  application. 

Applicants  for  the  positions, 
which  are  non-Civil  Service,  must 
pass  written  exam,  strength  and 
agility  test,  physical  exam,  back- 
ground investigation  and  oral  in- 
terview. 

Salary  is  $636.80  biweekly  dur- 
ing academy  training  and  starts 
at  $16,024  annually  upon  gradua- 
tion. Overtime  and  shift  differen- 
tial paid,  along  with  annual 
clothing  maintenance  allowance. 

To  apply  or  obtain  additional  in- 
formation, write  to:  Director, 
Bureau  of  Personnel,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police,  1800 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17110. 

Police  Chief.  The  City  of 
Monterey,  Calif.,  population 
30,000,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
law-enforcement  administrators 
to  run  its  police  department. 

Applicants  must  have  eight 
years  of  diversified  police  ex- 
perience, including  three  years  in 
a management  capacity,  plus  a 


bachelor’s  degree  in  police  science 
or  business  or  public  administra- 
tion and  an  advanced  POST  cer- 
tificate. Salary  is  $66,620  per  year 
plus  seven  percent  PERS  retire- 
ment paid,  and  excellent  benefits. 

All  candidates  must  submit  a 
city  application  form  and  resume. 
To  obtain  application  form,  apply 
to:  Personnel  Office,  City  of 
Monterey.  399  Madison  Street, 
Monterey,  CA  93940.  (408) 
646-3765.  Deadline  is  Sept.  30  at  6 
p.m. 

Police  Officers.  The  Las  Vegas 
Metropolitan  Police  Department 
is  accepting  applications  for 
entry-level  police  officer  posi- 
tions. 

Applicants  must  at  least  21 
years  of  age  (no  maximum)  at 
time  of  testing,  and  must  be  a 
U.S.  citizen  with  high  school 
diploma  or  GED  certificate.  Ap- 
plicants must  also  have  vision  no 
worse  than  20/200  in  each  eye. 

To  obtain  additional  informa- 
tion or  to  apply,  write  or  call:  Las 
Vegas  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  Personnel  Bureau, 
400  E.  Stewart,  Las  Vegas,  NE 
89101.  (702)  386-3497. 


Conrad  under  the  microscope 


Continued  from  Page  13 
this  research  in  sufficent  detail  to 
make  the  important  points.  Fur- 
ther, he  pulls  out  the  stops  to  tell 
what  a lifetime  of  work  in  correc- 
tions and  research  in  offenders 
has  allowed  him  to  conclude  from 
these  findings.  This  is  the 
political  book  which  not  only 
gives  the  summaries,  but  makes 
the  strong  recommendations. 
Thus,  although  there  is  little  here 
that  is  not  available  elsewhere,  it 
is  still  an  important  and  welcome 
book  which  deserves  wide 
distribution  and  readership. 

Conrad  first  takes  on  violent 
juveniles,  reported  earlier  in  "The 
Violent  Few.”  This  was  a cohort 
study  of  juveniles  arrested  at 
least  once  for  violence.  The  profile 
of  these  youth  looks  about  as  one 
would  expect:  an  oversupply  of 
blacks,  males,  the  poor,  and  a 
s mall  number  who  get  arrested  an 
amazing  number  of  times. 

The  most  important  finding 
was  a lack  of  effect  incarceration 
had  on  these  youths.  In  fact, 
those  who  were  incarcerated  has 
less  subsequent  "street  time” 
than  youths  given  any  other 
sentence.  While  there  are  several 
(and  opposing)  conclusions  which 
can  be  drawn  from  this  finding, 
the  one  most  relevant  to  current 
debates  is  that  locking  up 
juveniles  does  not  slow  down  or 
retard  their  criminal  careers  in 
any  manner,  except  for  a tem- 
porary incapacitative  respite. 

Further,  the  investigators 
found  that  there  was  little  pro- 
gression from  minor  offender  to 
major -offender.  Rather,  violent 
youths  were  violent  at  a rather 
young  age,  and  stayed  with  it. 

In  “Careers  of  the  Violent,"  the 
Dangerous  Offender  Project 
turned  its  attention  to  a sample  of 
adult  criminals  who  had  been  ar- 


rested for  violence,  following 
them  through  their  careers.  Once 
again,  the  major  finding  was  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
criminal  justice  system  can  deter 
violent  offenders.  The  recidivists 
did  not  seem  to  be  deterred  by 
severe  sanctions.  Worse,  they  did 
not  seem  to  burn  out  at  too 
young  an  age  either;  many  kept 
on  getting  arrested  after  age  36  or 
46.  While  a model  testing  showed 
that  crime  could  be  cut  by  as 
much  as  one  third  by  heavier  use 
of  incarceration,  Conrad  argues 
that  the  cost  involved  would  be 
completely  outrageous,  on  the 
order  of  a 300  or  400  percent  in- 
crease in  the  populations  of  our 
prisons. 

Conrad  has  several  political 
conclusions  to  draw  and  one  pro- 
posal to  make.  He  finds  any  use 
for  prisons  with  utilitarian  or 
crime-cutting  justifications  to  be 
a delusion,  since  they  could  not 
and  cannot  do  anything  of  the 
sort.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
Conrad  opposes  measures  such  as 
mandatory  sentencing.  As  others 
have  pointed  out,  we  already 
sentence  the  violent  to  long 
terms,  and  there  is  little  to  be 
served  by  sentencing  the  non- 
violent to  such  terms. 

His  solutions  are  a variant  of 
the  least  drastic  alternative 
model,  based  on  reintegrative 
propositions,  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  presumptive  use  of  inten- 
sive supervision  programs  for 
most  serious  adult  and  juvenile 
criminals.  From  the  fact  that  the 
largest  rate  of  dropping  out  from 
crime  among  juveniles  comes 
after  the  first  arrest,  he  draws  the 
debatable  conclusion  that  this  is 
the  one  time  that  the  juvenile 
justice  system  has  a chance  to  in- 
fluence the  youngster.  Conrad's 
solution  is  to  prevent  incarcera- 


tion if  possible. 

The  problem  for  adults  is  that 
harsher  laws  and  more  prison 
does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
recidivist.  Conrad  suggests  a dual 
system  which  places  all  property 
felons  on  intensive  supervision, 
and  combines  prison  and  inten- 
sive supervision  for  the  violent. 
The  basic  idea  is  to  preserve  the 
use  of  prisons  for  the  dangerous, 
and  not  to  use  it  unless  we  have 
to. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about 
Conrad  is  that  while  he  makes  his 
points  forcefully  and  without 
quarter  to  those  he  opposes,  he 
does  it  without  the  cheap-shot 
mentality  which  seems  to  be  the 
standard  mode  of  operation  in 
this  field.  For  example,  virtually 
all  books  from  the  far  right  to  the 
left  dismiss  the  important  new 
Marxist  analyses  by  pointing  out 
some  silly  things  said  many  years 
ago  by  discredited  analysts. 
While  Conrad  recognizes  and 
avoids  this  excess,  he  for  some 
reason  does  not  notice  that  his 
own  conclusions  are  remarkably 
close  to  those  Marxists  he 
discusses  and  dismisses.  Rather 
than  adopting  the  least  drastic 
alternative  because  capitalism  is 
bad,  one  unstated  presumption 
seems  to  run  here,  we  should 
adopt  the  least  drastic  alternative 
model  because  capitalism  is  good. 
He  dismisses  the  entire  juvenile 
bind-over  controversy  as  a minor 
issue  around  getting  the  kids 
sentenced,  which  is  much  less  im- 
portant than  what  happens  to 
them  in  corrections.  In  the  same 
way,  he  might  later  give  some  at- 
tention to  the  notion  that  while 
the  path  may  be  different,  he 
seems  to  be  reaching  the  same 
conclusions  as  such  Marxist 
theorists  as  Jock  Young. 


■ 


Upcoming  Events 


NOVEMBER 

3.  Civil  Liability.  Presented  by  the  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice.  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Fee: 
>60. 

3-4.  Auto  Theft,  Presented  by  the  Kent 
State  Police  Training  Academy.  To  be  held 
in  Kent.  Ohio.  Fee:  >46. 

3-6.  Population  Impact  Analysis 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  >296. 

3-6.  Bicycle  Law  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  >296. 

3-7.  Continued  Case  Studies  In  Accident 
Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute,  To  be  held  in  Evanston.  111.  Fee: 
>400. 

3-7.  Police  Artist  Workshop:  Composite 
Drawing.  Presented  by  the  Institute forEn- 
vironmental  & Forensic  Sciences.  To  be 
held  in  Mobile,  Ala.  Fee:  >300,  For  more  in- 
formation, write  or  call:  Dr.  Ed  Waldrip, 
Department  of  Pathology,  University  of 
South  Alabama.  College  of  Medicine.  2461 
FUlingim  Street.  Mobile,  AL  36617.  (206) 
471-7780. 

3-7.  Organized  Crime.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement.  To 
be  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee:  >200. 

3-14.  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Traffic  Manage- 
ment/Acddent  Prevention.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  >660. 

3- 14.  Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX).  Presented  by  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  Program,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  To  be  held  in 
State  College,  Pa.  Fee:  >695. 

4- 6.  Sects.  Cults  & Deviant  Movements. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management,  Fee:  >296. 

4-7.  Telecommunication  Operations  & 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Reno,  Nev.  Fee:  >376  (member  agen- 
cies); >426  (nonmember  agencies). 

6,  Investigating  Sex  Crimea.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Training  & Education 
Center.  To  be  held  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  Fee: 
>100. 


S4J.  Burglary  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Fee:  >100. 

66.  Street  Drugs,  Clandestine  Labs  & Nar- 
cotics Investigations.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  >160. 

5-7,  National  Conference  on  Crime  Preven- 
tion through  Environmental  Design. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Fee:  >300. 

67.  Police  Discipline  Workshop.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
Fla.  Fee:  >300. 

7.  Interviewing  Sex  Crime  Victims. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 
Fee:  >60. 

8-15.  Third  Annual  International  Con- 
ference. Sponsored  by  the  Police  Manage- 
ment Association.  To  be  held  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

10-11.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security. 
Presented  by  Richard  W Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  In  Honolulu. 
Fee:  >360. 

10-12,  Commander's  Course  In  Hostage 
Negotiation.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  >360. 

10-12.  Terrorism  Symposium.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Fee:  >226. 
10-13.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  Fee:  >326. 

10-13.  Civil  & Vicarious  Liability. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Orlando, 
Fla.  Fee:  >376  (member  agencies);  >425 
(nonmember  agencies). 

10-14.  Automated  Crime  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  >476. 

10-14.  Law  Enforcement  Fitness/ Instructor 
Certification.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  >400. 

10-14.  Administering  a DWI  Program. 


Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee:  >326. 
10-14.  Crimes  Against  Property.  Presented 
by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Fee:  >200. 

10-14.  Police  Instructor  Development 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Corpus 
Chriati,  Tex.  Foe:  >426  (member  agencies); 
>476  (nonmember  agencies! 

10-14.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  >676. 
10-21.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & Pro- 
gramming. Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  >660. 
10-21.  Police  Motorcycle  InstructorCourse. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  >1,000. 

10- 21.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Panama  City,  Fla.  Fee:  >476. 

11- 13.  Street  Survival  II:  The  Tactical 
Edge.  Presented  by  Calibre  Press.  To  be 
held  in  Cleveland.  Fee:  > 11 0 (all  three  days); 
>76  (first  two  days  only);  >60  (third  day  on- 

ly>- 

12- 13.  Physical  Security:  Condos,  Hotels, 
Offices,  Resorts.  Presented  by  Richard  W 
Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in 
Honolulu.  Fee:  >360. 

12-13.  Observing  Gestures.  Co-sponsored 
by  the  National  Training  Center  of 
Polygraph  Science  and  the  Ohio  Associa- 
tion of  Polygraph  Examiners.  To  be  held  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

12-14.  Directed  Patrol  for  Crime  Preven- 
tion. Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  >260. 

12-14.  Dispatcher  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy. 
Fee:  >60, 

12- 14.  Police  Fleet  Management.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
Fee:  >376  (member  agencies);  >426 
Inonroember  agencies). 

13- 14.  Tactical  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice.  Case  Western  Reserve  University 


17-19.  Automated  Manpower  Allocation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management-  Fee:  >326. 
17-19.  Communication  Skills  In  Security. 
Presented  by  the  Perogrine  Institute  of 
Security. 

17-21.  Management  of  tbs  Narcotic  En- 
forcement Function.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
To  be  held  in  Phoenix.  Fee:  >426  (member 
agencies);  >476  (non-member  agencies) 

17-21.  Photography  In  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee: 
>360. 

17-21.  Basic  Fingerprinting.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Fee:  >150. 

17-21.  Technical  Intercept 
Countermeasures.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Academy  Fee:  >660. 
17-21.  Criminal  Profiling  and  the  Serial 
Murderer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee. 
>360. 

17-21.  Marine  Enforcement  and  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement. 

17-21.  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by  the 
Southern  Police  Institute.  Fee:  >300. 

17- 21,  Developing  Supervisory  Skills. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Orlando, 
Fla.  Fee:  >426  (member  agencies);  >476 
(non-member  agencies) 

18- 20.  Vehicle  Lamp  Examination. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
>400. 

18-20.  Clandestine  Labs  Investigations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  >326. 

18-21.  Klneaic  Technique  of  luterview  and 
Interrogation:  Level  I & II.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  University. 
Fee;  >260. 

DECEMBER 

1-3.  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Appleton,  Wise 


Far  >110  (all  three  days):  >76  (first  two 
days  only);  >60  (third  day  only). 

1-3.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workahop  for  the  Police  Manager 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Pollco 
Technology  A Management.  To  be  bald  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla  Few  >326. 

1-6.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management.  Fee 
>460. 

1-6.  Technical  Surveillance  I.  Presented  by 
the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be 
held  in  Port  Lauderdale.  Fla.  Fee:  >660. 

1-6.  Seminar  for  the  Police  Training  Officer. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  >326. 

1-6.  Progressive  Petrol  Administration. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  New 
Orleans.  Foe:  >426  (member  agencies);  >476 
(non-member  agencies). 

1-6.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  the  Organized  Crime  In- 
stitute, Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement. To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fee:  >446. 
1-5.  Police  Executive  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee:  >360. 

1-6.  Emergency  Preparedness  Presented 
by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment. To  be  held  in  St  Petersburg.  Foe: 
>200. 

1-6.  Narcotic  Identification  and  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee:  >360. 

1-6.  Police-Medical  Investigation  of  Death. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Key  Blw 
cayne,  Fla.  Fee:  >426  (member  agencies  ); 
>476  (non-member  agencies). 

1-6.  Mid-Level  Management  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Police  Management  In- 
stitute, University  of  Houston-Downtown. 
To  be  held  in  Houston.  Fee:  >466. 

1- 12.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  aod 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  >660. 

2.  Cere  and  Feeding  of  the  Whole  Brain  for 
Police  Managers.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  institute. 
To  be  held  in  Dellas. 

2- 4.  Terrorism  — Preparing  for  the  Threat 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Daytona 
Beach.  Fla.  Fee:  >460  (member  agencies); 
>600  (non-member  agencies). 

3- 4.  High  Risk  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston.  111.  Fee:  >226. 

4- 6.  Improving  Police  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Police  Management 
Association.  To  be  hold  Tucson,  Ariz,  Fee: 
>60. 

4-6.  Third  Annual  Conference  on  Criminal 
Justice  Stetistlce  In  New  York  City.  Co- 
sponsored by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Area  chapter  and  the  Committee  on  Law 
and  Justice  Statistics  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association.  For  further  infor- 
mation, contact:  Prof.  Lily  E.  Christ, 
Mathematics  Department.  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  446  West  69th 
Street,  Now  York,  NY  10019. 

8-10.  EMT  Mechanics  of  Control  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  ihe  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston 
State  University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville. 
Tex.  Fer  >260. 

811.  Managing  for  Effective  DtedpUtM 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  San  Diago. 
Fer  >376  (member  agencies);  >426  (non- 
member  agondeal. 

8-12.  Supervision  of  Pollcs  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  >300. 

812.  Managing  the  Criminal  loveetigstion 
Function.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Son  Antonio,  Tex.  Fee:  >426  (member  agen- 
cies); >476  (non-member  agendas). 

812.  Locks  and  Locking  Device*.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy  Far 
>660. 

812.  Terrorism.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  Far  >200. 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 


American  Sodety  for  Industrial  Securi- 
ty, 1656  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
' 1200,  Arlington,  VA  22209  1703) 

522-5800, 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs.  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute, Broward  Community  College. 
3601  S.W.  Davie  lload.  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
FL  33314.  (306)  476-6790. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 
California  Planners,  P.O.  Box  6137, 
Berkeley.  CA  94706.  (416)  4888340. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  OH  44108.  (216)  368-3308. 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  66th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  (2121 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  & Public  Safety  Train- 
ing Center,  3066  Brighton-Henrietta 
Town  Line  Road,  Rochester.  NY 
: 14623-2790.(716)427-7710. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4066,  Modesto. 
CA  96362.  (209)  676-6487. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  aod  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
B 946  S.  Detroit  Avenue,  Toledo,  OH 
43614.(419)  382-6666. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  Tyler 
Building,  3601  South  Flower  Street, 
Us  Angeles.  CA  90007. 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  Training 
Resource  Center,  106  Stratton 
Building,  Richmond,  KY  40476.  (606) 

Laaaawswsw 


622-1166. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Attn.:  Lee 
Schilling,  Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Markets,  343  State  Street,  6th  Floor, 
Building  20,  Rochester,  NY  14660. 

Essex  Institute  of  Public  Service,  601 
Broad  Street,  SE.  Gainesville,  GA 
30601.(404)  636-8104. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O,  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 
George  Washington  University,  Conti- 
nuing Engineering  Education  Pro- 
gram. Washington,  DC  20062.  (800) 
424-9773. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  and 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida,  4667  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So., 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216 
International  Aaaodatlon  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  13  Flrstfield  Road. 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20878.  (301) 
948-0922. 

International  Aaaodatlon  for  Hospital 
Security,  P.O.  Box  637,  Umbard,  IL 
60148.  (312)  963-0990. 

International  Sodety  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners,  Attn.:  Dave  Butzer, 
1603)796-3128. 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy, 
Stockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent,  OH 
44242.  (216)672-3070. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1016  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  63203. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien,  CT 
06820.  (203)  666-2906. 

National  Alliance  for  Safe  Schools,  601 
North  Interregional,  Austin,  TX  78702. 


(512)  396-8686. 

National  Association  of  Fire  in- 
vestigators, 63  West  Jackson  Blvd., 
Suite  300,  Chicago.  IL  60604  (312) 
939-6060. 

National  Aaaodatlon  of  Police  Plan- 
ners, c/o  Ms.  Lillian  Taylor.  Ports- 
mouth Police  Department,  711 
Crawford  Street,  Portsmouth,  VA 
23704.  (804)  393-8289 
National  College  of  Juvenile  Justice, 
P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno.  NV  89607  (702) 
784-6012. 

National  Coundl  of  Juvenile  and  Fami- 
ly Court  Judges,  P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno, 
NV  89607. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Juetlce  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville.  KY 
40292. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  Attn: 
David  D.  Barrett,  1300  Northwest  62nd 
Street,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 
Telephone:  (306)  776-6600. 

National  Police  Institute,  406  Hum- 
phreys Building,  Central  Missouri 
State  University,  Warrensburg,  MO 
64093-6119. 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Sdence,  200  West  67th  Street,  Suite 
1400,  New  York.  NY  10019.  (212) 
766-6241. 

New  England  Institute  of  Lew  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College. 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02167 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-169 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park,  PA  16802 

Peregrins  Institute  of  Security,  68 
Vestry  Street,  New  York.  NY  10013. 


Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S169  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park.  PA  16802.  (814)  863-0262. 

Police  Management  Association,  1001 
22nd  Street  NW.  Suite  200, 
Washington,  DC  20037.  (202)833-1460. 

Police  Management  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  Houston-Downtown,  1 Main 
Street,  Room  1001-South,  Houston,  TX 
77002  |713|  221-8690  (in  state);  j 
1-800-627-3127  (outside  Texas). 

Professional  Police  Services  Inc,  P.O. 
Box  10902,  St.  Paul.  MN  66110.  (612) 
464-1080. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  aod  Aasodatee, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center. 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
BerryviUe,  VA  22611.  (703)  966-1128 
(24-hour  desk). 

Ross  Engineering  Inc.,  7906  Hope 
Valley  Court,  Adamatown,  MD  21710. 
13011831-8400 

Sam  Houatoo  State  University, 
Criminal  Jostles  Center  Police 
Academy.  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Me. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville.  . 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (6021 688-6661 

Southwestern  Lew  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
76080.  (214)690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  666  Clark  Street,  P.O.  >1 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 
University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  2800  Pann-  |j 
sylvsnia  Avenue,  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  (302)  738-8166 
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